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tHE END OF THE WORLD. 


BY A SB, 





member when you and I, 


Dom t yoru 

Once tn the golden July weather, 
Make op our very small minds to try 

To walk the end of the world together? 
Jou were juct three, and I was five; 

iow w anced through the sweet red 
sorely the Lapplemt pair allve— 


Teiling « | other over and over, 


“Yaw « a little fairy queen!” 
“Jack, you're # prince with a cap and 
We won toome back W tell what we've scen 
fill we O20 toe end of the world together.’ 
§ score of pears have passed since then, 
bringing the storm and the sunshiny 
Beater; 
What would you think should 1 ask again, 
Phell we walk to the end of the world to 
gether? 


herne O68 the wings of the summer aftr, 


Comes « \teath of the same sweet clover; 
Yoor wr. books out of your face so fair, 

And my rt is singing over and over, 
“lam the prince and you are my queen!” 

“Then look in the future and answer 


wet “T, 
Throwgs every possible changing scene, 
We way walk to the end of the world to 
gether.” 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


SYTHE 








4° THOR OF “FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
Lick! “LoD LYNNE 8 CHOICE,” 
“HER MOTHER'S GIN,”’ ETC., 
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CHAPTER X1X,.—(ConrTinugp. ) 


"URN (hey reached the boudoir Lady 
\\ Estelle seemed to forget why they 
Lei gone there, She sat down on 

the court, and placed Doris by her side, 

“leew you once when you were quite « 
ite et, she waid. “How you have al- 
red; bow tall you have grown!’ She 
‘aid ber bands on the shining waves of 
bair. 

“What beautiful beir you have!” she 
Cmtinued, and her fingers lingered caress- 
‘agiy on it “They tell me, child, that 
JOU are really promised in wmarriage—is it 
true? 

There was no flush on that lovely young 
face; no sweet tender coyness in the beau- 


47 
’ 





tie! eyen: they were raised quite caimly | 


the juestioning face. 

“Yes,” «he replied; “it is quite true.” 

A lvoe quite indescribavle came over 
lady tavile; something yearning, wist- 
ful: then ahe slowly added: 

“A love story always interests ne. Will 
JOU tei, use yours?” 

s “I Lave nome,” was the quick reply. 

Batic Moray asked mew marry bim, and 
I naid yee ’ 

“But you love bia ?” 
tele 
; a - on Lim—at leant I suppose so. 
poste rae what love is; but | imagine 
— 10 BOL kaow what love is?” said 
a. Enelle, in « tone of suppressed 

rm anon, “S will tell you.” 
pe ee * Oo6 that burns and pains—burus 
rnd ‘} is@ torrent that destroys 
tnt we in ite way; it is a burricane 
reba ye over every obstacle; it isa 
poet, redhen dre the ship is for ever and 
jo 1; it & the highest bliss, the 
tons o i mary 1 Ob! child! pray, pray 

at 4*Y Bever know what love is!” 
} bave 
glare: 


asked Lady Ee 


recognized the quiet 


oguid lady Estelie? Her face 
her eyes flashed fire 


répoee was all gone 


4 


5ainée, and 


at proud 


3 at her in wonder. 


| which seem Ww me so enviabie, that I iong 


| eagerly. 














Philadelphia, Saturday, June 27, 1896. 


‘There mus be mweny kinds of loves, I 
know nothing of that which you describe, 
avd Karie loves me quite differentiy.”’ 

“How does be love you?” asked Lady 
Estelle. 

“He issiways singing to me, and these 
are bie favorite lines: 


W hat is he like, this Karle Moray, whom 
your father calis a poet and gentioman 7’ 
asked Lady Estelie 

Doris smiled. Sbe did not biush, nor 
did her eyes droop; there was no shyness 
or timidity. 

‘*He ie fai,” ale replied, “and he has a 
noble bead, crowned with clustering hair; 
his face is spiritual and tender, and his 
mouth beautiful as a woman's.” 

“That is a good description; I can al- 
most see Lim. You love him or you could 
not describe him so."’ 

‘He will bea great man in the future,” 
replied the girl. 

Then she started at finding on what 
familiar terms she was with this daughter 
ofa mighty duke. They were sitting side 
by side, and Lady Estelle had again takon 
the shining hair in ber band. 

Doris’ hat had become unfastened, and 
se held it with # careless grace. It even 
surprised herself to find she was as much 
at home and at her ease with Lady Estelle 
Hereford as she was with Mattie. 

‘Where sbsll you live after you are 
married?’ asked Lady Estelle, gently. 

“At Lindenbolm for some little time; 
but Earle bas promised me that I shall go 
to London, I live only in that hope.’’ 

“Why do you wish so ardently for Lon- 
don 7?’ 

‘*Recause people know what life means 
there. They have balls, parties, fetes, 
music, Operas, theatres, and I long for a 


**Thou art wy life, my soul, ny beart, 
The very eyes of me; 

Thou hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee.’ 


And that just expresses Karie’s love.’ 

The lad y’s eyes wore riveted on the glor- 
fous face; the rich, sweet voice had given 
such force and effect to the words, Then 
she valid anxiously: 

“You will be very bappy in your new 
life, | hope—even should I never see you 
again—! hope you will be happy.”’ 

“I bope so,” replied Doris, in a dubious 
voice. Then her fece brightened as she 
looked round the magnificent room. 

“I should be bappy enough bere,’’ she 
said. ‘“Thisis what my soul loves beat— 
this is better than love.” 

The lady drew back from the girl as 
though she bad been struck. 

“Faithless and debonair,’ she mur- 
mured, 

5 oris looked inquiring|ly at ber. 

“This is what you love best,” she said. 
“You mean luxary and magnificence ?’’ 

“Yes, 1] mean that—itis ten thousand | 
times better than love.” 

“Hut,” waid Lady Estelle, “that is @ life of pleasure.” 
strange doctrine for one so young as you.” | “How much you will have to suffer !’’ 

“Iam young, but I know something of said Lady Estelle, unconsciously. 
life,” seid Doris, “I know that money “Why?” asked Doris, in surprise. 
can purchase everything, can do @Very- |  «pecause you expect so wuch, and the 
thing, can influence everything.” | world has #0 littleto give—that is why. 

“Bat,” ssid lady Estelle, drawing #'1ll But come, we are forgetting the pictures,” 
farther from ber, “you would pot surely In the long gallery they were joined by 
tell me thatof alithe giftsof this world 1.4 guke: curious to again see the besuti 
you value money most.” ful face bad brought bim there. 

“I think I do,” seid Doria, with a frank Doris was looking at # portrait that 
ainile. plessed her very much, and her beautiful 

“That is strange in oneso young,” said profile was seen to perfection. The duke 
Lady Eateiie, “1 aus so sorry.” Then she started as bis eyes fell upon it. He went, 
rose, saying, coldly: “You will like to nee up to bis daughter. 
the pictures. You think it strange that I ‘‘Kateile,” be sald, in « low voice, “who 
should speak to you in this fashion. As! 4s i+ that you girl resembles—some one 
told you betore, «love story interests 1n6. we now well? Look at thecurve of the 
I am sorry that you have none.”’ lip, the straight, clear blow !” 

The change was soon perceived by Doris, 
and just as quickly understocd. 

“J do not think,’’ she said, gently, “that 





“1 do not #66 any likeness,’”’ she repiled, 
with white, trembling lips, ‘none at all; 


Jerstood i butebh! papa, lam so tired. Iam not #0 
3 £ b 

you have quite Sacorae me do not well as usual day; ] seen to have no 
love money; that is, the actual gold. It is strength.” 

the pleasures that inoney can purchase She sat ou one of the crimaon 


seats, and 
the duke forgot all about 
bis anxiety for ber. 

“] will send these people 
said, but she interrupted him 

‘Not just yet, papa; iiwill be such « 
pleasure to mé to show thet pretty young 
girl my Mowers.” 


80 urgently for.” 

Lady Estelle smiled. 

‘*] see—1 noderstand. You did not ox 
press just what you meant; tint is a dif- 
ferent thing. Tnere seems to me some- 
thing betetul inthe love of money. So 
you long for pleasure, wy poor child. You 
little know bow soon it would tire you.” 

“{ndeed, it never would,’ she replied, 
“[ should iike—ov, bow much I 
should like!—tw live siways in rooms 
besutiful ae these, to wear shining jewels, 
rich silks, costly laces! | du not, and never 
have, liked wy own bome; in some 
strange way it never seems ty belong to 
ine, nor I to it” 

lady Ketelle drew near to her again. 

“You do notiixe it, poorchild?’ she 
said. “Thatis very sad. Yet they are 
very kind t& you?”’ 





CHAPTEK XX 


gether through the beautiful conser- 

vatories that formed one of the greet 
attractions of the castie, and Doris fancied 
hereei! in fairyland. 

Ste sowed then, that although she 
might baveno particular love for nature, 
she bada grand eye for the picturesque, 

Lady Eatelie desired ber here and there 
to gather @ spray of choice blossoms She 


| ADY ESTELLE and Doria went to- 
d 


“You, they are kind & me I cannot did #0, and the way in which she grouped 
expisin what I mean. | never seem to apd arranged them wes marvelous. 
think as they think, ordo ssthey do. I “You havea good eye for color,” said 
amp pot good either, after their fashion of Lady Kateile, ae she watched the white 
belog good fingers with Lhe acariet and acm ber 
W be a y r idea f being good? flowers. It piessed ber to see tLe wi: ng 
asked Lady Esteiie ering sainong them see tbe beautif 
Pieasing myrelf, amusing wy nak tace bending over the blossoms 
ing myself happy They came to @ pretty little corridor 
“It isa comlortavie plLilcsophy, at least roofed with giass; butthe giase wae hid 
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den by the luxuriance of an exotic climb 
ing plant. 

Great scarlet belis, with white, fragrant 
hearts, bung down in giorious profusion. 
In the middie of the corridor stood « large 
fountain, and the water was brilliant with 
goid fish. 

There were pretty seats, half overhung 
by the leaves of the banging plant. It was 
when they reached here thatthe servant 
came in search of Lady Eatelle; she was 
wanted Inthe drawing room to see some 
visitors who had arrived. She turned to 
Doris, with a kindly «mile: 

“) am sure you must be tired,” sheesid. 
“will you rest here? lam #0 sorry to 
leave you, but I shall not be long.” 

With the dignified air of « young prin 
cosas, Doris seated herself, the footman 
looked on in silent wonder; he had rarely 
seen his languid mistress so attentive even 
to her most intimate frienda. 

Then Doris was left alionein the rich, 
mellow light) The rippling spray of the 
fountain and the gieaming of the gold fish 
amused ber tor some time; then she took 
up her magnificent flowers, and began to 
arrange them. 

Nhe was so deeply engaged with them, 
that she did not hearthe sound of foot 
steps; the velvet curtain at the end of the 
corridor was raised, aud « tail, baudsome 
man stood looking in mute wonder at the 
picture before him. 

There, in the mellow light, was @ pict 
ore that for beauty of coloring could not 
be surpassed. 

A young girl, with the face of anu angel, 
aod hair of the purest shining gold; white 
bands, thas shove like snow fakes, auiong 
crimson and amber blossoms; the back 
ground was formed by the scariet belins 
and green leaves of the drooping plant 

He stood for some minutes looking on in 
sileut wonder; and while be #0 stand« 
Lord Charlies Vivianne is an object worth 
stucying; tall, well made, with « fine, 
orect figure, and easy, dignified bearing, 
re would attract attention even among « 
orowd of men, 

His face was handsome, but 
the eyes are dark and piercing; the brows 
arearched and thick; but the mouth, the 
key to the whole face, ins bad one. The 
lips, thick sud weak, are hidden by «# 
moustache. 

It i4 tbe face Of a man who livers entirely 
to please bimeelf, who Knows DO restraint 
hin own 


not good, 





who copsuils lnc inetlonas, anc 
who would sacrifice every Ohe and every 
thing to hidseif 

‘Tne dark 6yos are riveted on the go.den 
bair aod oxquirite face of the gir. 

Jt was 6omi6 minutes belore se beooues 
aware of bis prosence, apd then something 
Causes ber ty jook Up, 400 ele seen Lice 

saine dark eyes, full of adiniration, glaac 
ing at her. 
} She does not biush, bulthe dalaty rose 
| bloom deepens on ber lace, aod the v viet 
eyes flaen back # louk of archest coquetry 
inte List own, 
fhet iook decided 
biushed of looked at all 
is called a yentieman, would 


If she iad 


Oinbarrassed, lie 


bi. 


being What 
have turned away, that gianes, so full of 
fire, of coquetry —#o 
seeraed lo 
poison through his velus. 

He comes nearer to ber 


sullio, ~1 aWeel 


‘ 


plart something like Geiicin 


iA itige B ides 


profound and respectful bow Phen he 
sees her dress, ho piain and homely, « 
though coquettishiy worn, and beis ata 
lows 10 lluagine whe 4h6 Can Le 

‘}he loveiiness i¢ por le aris\ocrat 
grace of face and bwureé, ar6 Waal bhew 

ave ex ¢ ¢ a be 4 

Caatie 

ihe lin press bie 
them, but the t—0 2 
alady’s wald, yotshe is » “ as 








2 


poriectiy at her ease, she must be a ¥ isitor. 
Iynd Charies Vivianne, with his oyes 
ell riveted upon ber, speculates in vain 


“Il beg pardon,”’ he saya, at jast. “i hope | 


you will accept my apologies; but I was 
told that Lady Estelle was bere, aod | 
wish to see her."’ 

*Mhe will return 
Doris The words are urief and 
but the eyes seeu 
till she comes 

“Havel the pleasure of speaking loa 
visitor at (be castie?’’ he ake, with «a bow 

Ther sbe blushes, teeling more ashame! 
then ever «of Hracke. side and It» belong 
ings. 

“J came to see the cantie,”’ 
“and Lady Eatelle is kind enough to show 
we the Nowers.”’ 

He understood at once, Then saying to 
Hhimeelf thatin all probability #hbe waese 
protegee of my lady's, the daughter of 
wure tenant farmer, who had, 


yvory eoron 
mii pis, 
to say, ‘Blay wilh me 


she replies, 


Rs #& Croat 


treat, been promised a sight of t.e won 
dere «of tthe castle —he was perfectly at his 
eane ther 


There waano such admirer of fair weo- 


the 
and thin was the fairest he lad 


men in wil world as Lord Viviaune 


ever sr 
the 


A tartner’'s daugtior without prostige 


of rank and wealth to save ber far 


for him. 


prey 


liad whe been the daugbter of aduke, au 
ari, a baron, he would simply bave ald 
hie plans tor flirting with her; as it was, ! 


satiown and deliberately-suic to bitares 
tiet benrt and soul should tee his. 

Some little fauite lay at ber door bier 
eves insted bia; they said things that his 


would vot have dared to utter; they were 


fuiet the sweetest and most subuie lnvi 
tation, gracefully veiled by the long, dari 
Lord Charies had 
hie life, and now that his eve 
rested on thie fairest of all faces, it wasnt 
likety thathe would let anything tails 
him 

“You bave a beautiful reeting-place,’ be 
said, i Lave never seen anything to equim! 


dene as te 


lashes 


would all 


the tesuly of thie place 
“Itis very benutiful,’’ she repifed; ‘t 
me it seeos like fairy-land 
“Ll have been staying bere for a weet 
‘and | have 
the beauty of the « wtie yet.’’ 
“You staying 


said, with unconscious #tress on the 


he continued, Het wee hall 


bauve been here?’ sie 
wor 
*here.’’ 

“Yor, Ladmire tho scenery bereatouts 
1 thiisk it in 
have."’ 

“[ have pever been outof this county, 
she replied, ‘sol oammot tell.” 

He rained bis dark brows In surprise 

“You away 
home TT be sald; *whata pily, aod what ao 
shame!’ 

“Why te itashame 7’ she 


aAlinost mbout the fluest we 


have never been fre 


mekent, with 
ancitherol those sweet plane os that invited 
bius te woo her, 

“Providence does not send suc i a face as 


yours in the world ones in a century,” be 


replied, “and then all the world sheuld 
wee it’’ . 

Doris looked pleased, notethy or tinoid: 
she was perfectiy at home with bios, ang 


naw 1 
“T must introduce toryself,’’ te said, ‘ns 
Lady Estelle does not return | am 
Charlies Vivianne—-tf Il ‘dared, | 
ask to whom | bave the honer 
ing.’ 
She did blueh then with gratifiext 


Larred 
ahould 


of m preeh 


Vanity 


and delight It wes something that she 


sbould bave «a handsome lord ty ber wtce 


and that be sehbould admire her He «id 
adisire ber, she kKunew: she could read it in 
his eyes aud tbe flattering nomage of bis 


sintie. 
Lord Charies Vivianne! She wondered 
whether he was very rich, great, and cele. 


brated. A lord !—oh, if she could « ly 
make a conquest of him! 
“Ll wish | dare ask to whom [ bawe the 


henor of spenking.’”’ 

And then she raised her eyes with son. 
thing of defiance, and said: 

“My nawe is Doris— Doris Krace."’ 

He said the name softly. 

“Doris? What a pretty Now 
that you have been kind enough to an 
ewer meone question, | should like to ask 
another ~ do you live near here?’ 

“I live at Brackenside,”” she replied. 
“My father is a tenant of the duke’s— be 
is a farmer.”’ 

“Then | was right in my first surmise,’’ 
he said. 

“Pray, what was that?” asked Dorie 

“I was watching you for some 
before 


name ! 


Ininutes 


replica | 


THE SATURDAY 


“That ie lo say you thought | looked 
like « farmers daughter. I thank you 80 | 
much for the compliment” 

“Nay,” be replied, “I thougbt that you 
lvoked like a queen.” 

The dark eyes seemed to flash light and 
love into Ler own. It must be admitted 
that Lord Charies Vivianpe thoroughly 
understood the art of winning women, 

“Dorie !’ he said; “1 am struck with the | 
name, because I do aot remember that I 
ever met with any one who wore it belore. | 
How beautiful these flowers arc! Will 
yeu give me one to keep in memory of 
this, our first meeting ?’ 

She tightened her bold on thescarietand 
atuber biossomea, He couid not help motic- 
ing the beauty of the white hand that beid 
thems. 

“} ibink not,” she replied, “In 
poe s that Lever read something is done 


all the 


to win a flower before it is given. 


“| bave doné something to win i, he 
replied. | 

She raised ber buautiful oyes to his 

“Have you? [did not know it Will 
you tell me wisat itis?’ 

“If you will promise ine not to be “an 
gry, ne whispered. 

She drew back froin bim and laugbeod 

“How cau l be angry?” she asked, ‘1 


bey of you teil mie wh 


at you have done 


to win @ fie wer.”’ 


His eyes seemed to light bis face with | 

loveand passion 
willtell you what I have done,’’ be 

“ald. ‘fn one minute | have laid at your 
few In Silence, the bourage that snotber 
could not have won in a whoie year. Now 
will you gis6 mea flower?’ 

Hie took one of the searlel blossoms, and 


in Gotng so bis hogers touched here 
part with it,” he 


sound of the 


**] stall never “alc 


Then be heard the opening 


of the conuservalory door, aud he knew 
that Lady Esxtclle was coming. “Shall 
you be very angry with me,’”’ he asked, in 
@ {alet Whisper, “if you seo ine bear your 


home ?’’ 
No," she replied 


fhen be arose and wentover tothe other 


end of the conservatory, so that when 
Lady Matelle entered, she could not have 
auy idew that they bad exchauped oue 
wood. | 
SuUll ebe looked surprised, and not very | 


Hecame | 
looking at 


weil please at foding hin there 
forward 
Doris. 


qulexly, never even 


“PT hed hepod to tind you here, 


Lady 


bh steile, he said. “| have waited your 
return, Lam going over to Hyndlow this 
morning, and you sald that you wished 


ine lo take some hing to Lady Eleanor,” 
“¥en,” 


I stimil 


she replied: Lf will attend to i 


aoe you belore you go’? 


She distuiesed bit wil a queenly baw, 


400 be weul, hover ouce iocking at Doris 
but her eyes lingered on tim til ‘oO WAA 
out of sigtt; then she looked wt Lady ks 
telie, mrt they seemed to reproach the | 


dukes dsugutor that she had not cousid 


ere her worthy of an tutroduction, 


Lady Estelle perfectly understood the 


mule reproeaeh, but would not notice it. 


I mini worry stiemmld, lampuidiy, ‘that 


the duchess is so busily engaged this 


DEPOT Eat ge She has asked 


she Wishes you waellin the new life open 
ithe tee you 
“tis timeto go,’ thought Doria Her 
quick Lact seemed tt be mituost w sixth, 
seuee., SLethankead Lady Estelle for her 
Kindiess, and Lady bistelie dit wiint Wues 
Very unuesuai for ber - teid Gut her hand 
foomd-bye !’ she said, with a faint, sad 
sulle “You will remember our ittle ar 


KUment, and always bear in mind that the 


greatest of earthly biessings is love.’ 
“Dsbail reimmeuiber that you have ssid 
by," jaughed Doris, wondering why tie 


cole, Jeweled band held hers so lightly 
“If l never see you again,’ sala the ja: 
KUld, Caresesing 
you, sod 1 wish you well,’ 
There was something so strange in the 
lady s face and imanner that 


voice, “1 sbasi not forget 


Doris was 
half startled. 

I hie 
come ao casily. 

‘“Giomd- bye!’ she repeated. 
bappiest day in 
thank you for it.’ 

She turned 


who had e 


“This has 
been ihe wv ile, and | 
away to 
mein search of her, but tie 
quiet, centile eves OP Lady Eatelie 
on her until! sie was out of sight. 


rested 





CHAPTER XXL 


you saw me, and | gueseaed tat OHD CHARLES VIVIANNE had been 
you were a daughter of one of the duke's ' 6iy spcolled by good fortune 
tenan te 4 At y son, he had succeeded 
Sie rain er ad witl s ay ‘ agnificent estate, a 
pride ancl " mila * - - ay t et 
lated hi - a soul ‘ 


| wish or 


| Was on fire as 


away 


one fect 


mie ty SmY tiinl 
| Seen aud beard; but the one dominant idea 
Was tliat she bad been adinired 


| mroused the Vanity 


usual light, graceful words did not | 


fulilow the servant 


EVENING POST. 


| essed, indulged, and «*poiled; Lis mother 
in any | 


never allowed him to be thwarted 
desire; his father thought there 
was no equal to him. 

They both died while he was still in his 
early youth, and be was left to the care of 
guardians who were just as indulgent, 

Ho. 6 young men would nt have suf 


fered so terribly from this as he did; but 


he was not naturally good, and circum. 
stances foste-ed allthe evil thut was in 
bim. 

Fair women flattered him; he was a 
qreat prize inthe watrimonias market. He 
knew that some of the fairestand noblest 
women in Kugiand would have been proud 
auc pleased to have shared his lot; he 
knew that he could choose where be would, 
but, although the chains of Hymen might 
be made of the fairest rores, be would 
never wear them, 

lie bad resolved to have as much enjoy- 
ent as possible out of bis life, and, to se- 
cure that, he decided upon roaming ikea 
butterfly, marrying when he grew 
older. 

tie was wealthy, and the possessor of ap 
aucient titie and mapgpvificent estates; but 
the name of Lord Charies Vivianne was 
net beld in highest honor by the worid—it 


and 


wes not one of purest renown, 


Husbands with beautiful wives, fathers 
looked re- 
proachiuily neltber virtue, 
friendship, principle, nor pity, 
ever bis way when he had a 
Caprice lo gratify or # Whim to indulge, 


with fair young daughters, 


on bim, for 
honer, 


etlood in 


Ile laughed atthe notion of « broken 
heart. In bis creed, women were quite an 
inferior order of creation -they might 


have souls or they wight not, that was a 
mattor of belicf—they were created 
situply for the amusement of the passing 
hour, and to do the real drudging work of 
be worid. 


mere 


Huw many wowen'’s hearts he broke 
how many fair young lives be biighted, 
wil, a ilbe Known on that terrible day 


when sin is called by its right uawe, and 
| there is no gloss thrown Over it, 


tiehad bed mumeruus flirtauicns, but 
bad never kuown. If hu sawa 
face thai pieaseod him, he pursued it until 
he won it, and then it might perish like a 
faded rose-jeat—-it was of no more interest 
to alin. 

Ab, it wes ap evil hour in which he saw 
promised wite of Earle Moray! He 


love he 


the 


| bad never mict anyone so lovely; his beart 


he thought of 
Leauly of ber fave and figure. 

‘There was not the least pity in his beart 
as he said lo himself ho uiust win her, no 


the perfect 


taatler what it cost him; she was well 
Work: sore ditlle trouble, aud she was 
| willing to be won, if be could judge 


frou: ber “eyes 


The last thing Doris saw, as she drove 
gatos, was Lord 
Vivianne watebipy ber intently, 
With love and He 
WHS LOtSO Handsome as Karle; he lacked 
the fair, spictiual benuty of the poet; but 
be Was # lord, and, lo some people, that 
Wiakes the whole worid of differ 


from: tbo casile 
Charles 


a@dioiliailou io bis face, 


once, 
Doris went home with her thoughts in « 
maze, her bead whirling with all she bad 


by a lord, 
It has beon a most unfortunate thing for 
her, the visit to Downsbury Castle; but for 


she wmiightin tue bave yrown recon- 
ciied to her lot; she might have learned 
toloveand appreciate Earie; she might | 


have lived and died happily; but for it this | 


story bad never been written 

It was the turning point in her life; it 
seei.g ) te Dring loto sudden and vivid life 
evils that had laia dormant; it 

the ambition, the love 
of iuxury and pleasure, that of conquest 
aut aduilradon, until it becawe # living 
Hanie nothing could extinguish, 

How plain aud homely the little farin 
seoned to her after the imaguificence of 
Downsbury Castie! How homely and 
uncouth Matueand ber motuer were after 
the languid, gravefui Lady Estelle! 
Nothing pleaséd her, nothing contented 
her, 

“IT have been foolish,’ she thought; *] 
wish | bad not promised to marry Karle, 
Who knows but there might have been a 
chance for me to win this handsome lord. 
Lady Doris Vivianoue!—I like the sound 
of (hat name; what a difference 
that and Mrs. Earle Moray. 
I was to 


ail the 


between 
How foolish 
be tn such a burry !’”’ 

So that evening. when r Ear! . 

‘ g, when poor Earle came, 


impatient to se6 her, longing for one kind 

word, thirsting to talib ¢ he was re 

. v ‘ “al ness ry ‘ O} 

wa t MO te 
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He wight be master of the Eng)iat 
langusege, that he certainly Yaa: he might 
be master of the heart of Poesy, but be 
was a slave to ber, to ber whims, her o 
prices, ber humor. It was the first time 
she had been cold to bim, the Oret time 
ber face bad not brightened for him. Se 
did not even smile when he entered the 
roow. He hasteved up to her, and 

ing down be kissed the beautifui lace, 

“My darling Doris,” ne said, “ the bt 
the day would never come to an eng, i 
have been longing to see you.” 

Another time the sweet face would have 
been raised to bis; she would have given 
kiss for kiss; she would have welcomed 
him as be loved best to be welcomed; byt 
to-day sbe merely turned im patiently 
aside. 

“] wish you would be more careful, 
Earle,” she said. “You make my hair so 
untidy.” 

“I am very sorry, dear,”’ he said, gently, 
“Itissuch besutifal hair, Doris, ang l 
think it looks even more beautiful when it 
is what you call untidy.”’ 

“There is no reason why you should 
wake it so,”’ she retorted. 

Then be looked with wondering byes 
into ber face. 

“You are not well, or you are tired; 
which is ii?” 

“] aon tired,”’ she replied, “tired to death. 
Earle, do not tease me.” 

“I ought to have remembered your jong 
journey—of course you are tired. You 
ought to lis down, and | wiil read to you. 
That will rest you.”’ 

“Pray, do not get fussy, Earie Otner 
people get tired, but no one likes » 
fuss made over them.” 

Again he looked at her. Could this girl, 
who received him 80 coldly, so indiffer- 
ently, be his own beautiful, bright Doris? 
It seemed incredible. Perbaps he bad 
been so unfortunate ss to offend b<1, He 
bent over her again. 

‘*) oris,’”’ he said, gently, “have | been 
so unfortunate as to displease you?’ 

“No,” she replied. “1 do not remember 
tbat you have.”’ 

‘*You’re so changed, | can bardly im- 
agine that this is you.” 

The pain in his voice touched her. She 
looked at him; bis face had grown very 
pale, and there was a cloud iu bis clear, 
loving eyes. She laughed a low, impe- 
tient laugh. 

“Pray do not be so unhappy because | 
aun cross,’’ she said. “I never pretended 
to bave a good temper. I am always iw- 
patient over something or other.” 

“But why with me? You know thal 
your sinile makes heaven to me; your 
frown despair. Why be cross with me, 
darting? I would give all I bave on earth 
to eave you from one uubappy moment” 

““t am tired,” she said, “and I can not 
forget the castle, Karle. I wish so mueb 
that | bad been born to live in such « plact; 
I should have been quite st home and 
happy there.’ 

“Are you not at bome and happy bere 
he asked. 

“No,” she replied. 
dreary farmhouse ?” 

“With the kindest of parents, the sweet 
est of sisters, the most devoted of lovers, 
it seems to me, Doris, that you bave all the 
elements of happiness.”’ 

She did not even hear bim; she 
thinking of the grandeur she had seen 

“I call that something like lite,” she 
continued—“iuaury and gayety. | woul’ 
sooner never bave been born at all thau 
be condemned to spend all my days 1p this 


” 


“Happy iv « lonely, 


wan 


| place,”’ 


“But it will not be spent bere, my dar- 
ling; it will be spent with me.” 

His face glowed; the rapture of ¢ 
came over it There was no response!» 
hers, 

“I sball change Brackenside ' 
holm,” sbe said. **I can pot see t 
make much difference, It is only **° 
iug one farmbouse for anotber. ' 

“But | who love you in the ¢ 
said, gently. ‘Ob, Doris, you pain e ” 


son lent 


u Londen- 
batit will 
oalg- 


‘ther,’ he 


gfeatly! 1 know that you do ! ot nee 
what you say, but you wound we peenly 
to death.’’ 

Again she hardly beard him. cane 


“I should very much like to 


Doris continued, “if it is fair to piace <4 
with a keen, passionate longivg 0" yond 
gaiety, and pleasure, here, where i os 
none of the three.”’ 

“None of the three!’ he repeated, nad)» 
“and I find heaven with you.” He yon 
down in front of her, where be‘ ‘ 
her face, and he drew it gently dv"? © 
His own 

l w not believe you mimes 
og: if I dic believe it, 4° ot 


Your beauty-ioving, 


nad, 
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, aroused by what you have seen, 


eT caaen you slightly discontented 


een You ought to reign in the 
- goo, wy darling, because you are 80 


i ; but the palace 
ful and brilliant; 
ye ot my winning. You shall bave 


every luxury that you have sven sad 
envied.” 

oWhen - 
bis castie in 


she asked, brietly, bringing 
tbe air suddenly to the 


uud. 
yore my dariing—you do not know 
pow bard | am working—soon as | can 
possibly accomplish it.”’ 


uwork!’ she replied. “A man may 
work fora lifetime, and yet never 6arn 
wuficient to build a house, much less 
castle, Look at my father, how hard he 
works, yethe is not rich, and never will 


be.” 


«put my work is different from his, 
poria ‘There have been poets who have 
wade large fortunes,”’ 

“And there have been poets who starved 
ip agarret,” she replied, 

“Buti bave not that intention,” cried 
Karle, with a look of power, = **1 will win 
wealth for you; the thought of you gives 
we skill, nerv®é, and courage for anything. 
Have patience, Iny darling!’ 

“Ob, Earle, it was so beautiful!” she 
cried, pitilessly interrupting him; ‘and 
that Lady Estelle wore such a beautiful 
dress! She has a strange way of moving 
-it produces a strange etlect—so slowly 
and so gracefully, as though she were 
woving to rhythm of some hidden music, 
And those rooms—I oan never forget 
them! Tothink that people should live 
and move in the midst of such luxury!” 

He rained the white band to bis lip. 

whey are not all happy, Doris. Ob, be- 
liewg me, darling! money, luxury, magni- 
ficence can not bring happiness. Soone: 
or later one wearies of them.”’ 

“| never should,’’ she answered, gently. 
“If | could live twenty lives, instead of 
one, |sbould never weary. I should like 
every hour of each of them to be filled 
with pleasure.” 

“That is because you have bad so little,’”’ 
be suid wistfully. “You sball have a 
bright future.” 

Just at that moment Mattie Brace en- 
red the room and Doris looked at her 
with a sunile, 

“A little brown wouse like Mattie,” she 
sald, “can é6asily be content. You ure 
happy as the day i8 long, are you not, 
Mattie?” 

The quiet brown eyes, with their took of 
wistful pain, rested for one moment upon 
Earle, then the young girl said, calmly: 

“Certainly, | am happy and content 
Why skould | not be? i always think 
that the same good God who made me 
knew bow and where to place me—knew 
best what | was fitted for,”’ 

“There,” said Doris, “that is tie kind of 
watérial your model women are wade of. 
[shell never be a model women--Mattie 
will never be anything else.” 

“Mauie is quite right,” said Karle. 
“There is nothing so Vain and so useless as 
longing for ibat wh eh we cap never at- 
‘ain. Come, Doris, you look better and 
brighter than you did when | first came 
in, Tell me all about your wreat day at 
Whe casile ”’ 

Sbetold him of the duke’s kind recey- 
Won, of Lady Estelle’s condescension, of 
al the beautiful things she bad seen, and 
bow the duke’s daugbter bad given her 
“me flowers, and talked to her. But vot 
One Word did she say of Lord Charies Vi- 
“anne, It was better, she thought, net to 
mention that. 

SIU SGrry you ever went near the cax- 
Me," said Matus, gravely. “i do not think 
you Will ever Le quite the sume girl again, 
reap *presentiment that in sume 

pr ne evil will come of it.”’ 
men at as he heard these words, 

4Y With # ueavy sigh. 


" CHAPTER XXIE 


YAKLE , 
= Wolcered much what had bap- 


pened to change his lady-love so 
| pletely ’ 


] ° 
thetehe coking back, he found 


Gone the im "ever been quite the same 
is deer © —_ went to the castle, 

testing “ta hought it merely # girlish 
lime as the MRR It wou'd pass away in 
and neater a ee r Pail the luxury 
as maine had seen faded trom her. 
“Tt Wil con 5 when he arose be thought, 
ber eweet oa ail right to d#y, she will put 
ber besutis, _ around my eck, and bend 

~ *8C6 Lo nine, and tell me sbe 
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*8Orry 
ry bsg 

old Try, that she has been 

“i ne 

i?) 

rey , “s86uU On, and that golden 
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6661). or verified; the coldness 

Jee ‘ Kreater, and the shadow 
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Once, when she was walking out with 
Karie, she saw Lord Vivianpe. He was 
walking down the high-road, and she 
knew well that be had been at the faria to 
look for her, Her beart beat when she 
saw him as ithad never done for the wan 
she kad promised to marry. 

Earle was av ordinary man; this was a 
lord, and he bad been purposely to look 
for ber. He looked so handsome, so dis- 
tinguished; she turned alinost invoiuntar- 
ily from him to Karle, and the contrast 
Was notin the poet’s favor. Lord Vivi- 
aune was beautifully dresseu in the mosi 
faultless and exquisite taste, Earle had 
not the ad vantage of a London tailor. 

As they drew nearer, Earle, quite un 
conscious that Doris had ever seen the 
stiauger before, made some remarks 
about him. 

‘He has a bandsome face,”’ said Karle, 
“but itis not a face I like; itis not good.” 

“Good !”’ repeated Doris; “that is like 
you aud Mattie, Karle, you think every 
one must be goud.” 

‘So they must,” replied Earie. 

Then they were both silent, for the 
Slraiger was just passing by. He looked 
ut Doris, but he did not bow or speak to 
her; only from his eyes to bers there 
poscod a strange gleam of intelligence. He 
did not think it wise to wake a sign of 
recognition before the young escort who 
looked at Lit with such keen questioning 
eyes. 

“ife would only begin to ask half a 
hundred questions about me, which she 
would find it diflicult to auswer,”” he 
thought; 60 he passed on in silence, aud 
for a few minutes Doris was beside her- 
self with vexation. 

“Tt is all because this tiresome Karle is 
with we,” she thought. “If 1 bad been 
slone he would bave stopped aud have 
talked to me. How can | tell what he 
would bave said? Perhaps be would have 
asked me to marry him—perhaps he is 
going away, and he wanted to bid me 
xood bye, Oh, if I could but see bim 
alone!’ 


Sbe looked agin at Farle, and it seemed | 


to ber that in con) parison with this other 
young mau he was so inferior, she fell a 
sudden sense of impatiouce that made her 
unjust to him. 

Karle thought no more of the stranger 
who had passed them on the hign-road— it 
was nothing very unusual—strangers 
passed them continually. But Doris 
thought of nothing else. 

She had begun to walk in the best of 
spirits, but now ste bardly spoke. Earle 
could not imagine what chauge had passed 
over the summer sky of his love, She 
was impatient, complained of being 
tired, turned to go home, 

Hle was growing accustouied to her ca- 
prices now; and though they pained bin, 
as the unkindness of those we love is cer 
tain to pain us, still be bore it pationtiy; 
he used to think that os she was young 
the quiet home life tired her. 

It would be all right when he could take 
her away, where she would be happy and 





deeply engaged in the mysteries of curds 
and whey. 


“Mother,” said Doris, ‘you do not want 


me?" 

“Well, for the matter of that, it is pot 
much use wautiug you, my dear; you do 
not like work.’’ 

“lodeed Ido not. It is such « ploasant 
morning, I thought of going through 
Thorp Woods” 

“Very well, Though mind, Doria, it is 
not quite right for you to go oul amusing 
yourself while Mattie works so bard."’ 

“But if lL stay at home | shall vot work, 
so | am better oul of the way.” 

Mra. Brace knew il was false reasoning, 
but what was the use of saying so; she 
had long since ceased arguing with Doris, 

“Do not expect me back very early. | 
may go to see Lottie Granger,’ said 
Dorts. 

Thinking it wise that no hour should be 
set for her return, she intended to cross 
the Ligh road aud linger in the hope of 
seeing bim. There was no sear of dis- 
covery. 

Her mother aud Mattio were seitied for 
the day, Earle had gone to Quainton, her 
Talber also was away in sowe distant 
tuvadow land. She boped that she could 
seo her lord, for no time could be more 
favorable for a ioung conversation, She 
wars singing upstairs in her own room, 

“J must make myself look a uice as | 
ean,” she thought. 

She tasypected her wardrobe; tue: was 
really nothing iu it worth Wearing. She 
gave an limpauent sigh, 

There was a plain white hat, triusmued 
with blue ribbon; tuere was a black lace 
shawi, and a white muslin dress She 
hastened dowu into the yarden, and 
gathered a beautiful rose; she fastened it 
jute her hat, and it was instantly trans- 
formed into the most becoming head-gear. 
The Diack lace shawl, by afew touches of 
the skilful fingers, became # Spanish 
mantulls, and hung in graceful folds over 
the pretty muslin, 

Her toilet was a complolo success; she 
had that marvelous gil. of trausforming 
everything she touched, At school sls bad 
been the envy of ber companions; she had 
ataste that was at once artistic and pic- 
turesque, and it was nowhere displayed to 
qreater advantage than in her own 
dress, 

When sho looked in the little glass all 
doubts as lo the success of Ler appearance 
faded atonce. ‘There was a dainty tush 
ou ber iovely face, the beautiful eyos were 
bright as stars, What matter tbe fashion 
of the bat that covered that juxuciaat 
hair? Nhe siniled at hersell, 

“There is not much fear, my dear, ' she 
mused, “that you will fail in anything 





you undertake.” 

Then, in the fair June morning, she 
went out to meet ber doom, 

She had not gone wany steps on the 
high-road wheo abe saw Lord Vivianne | 


coming. Like « true coquette she feigned 


bright; still the pain was very keen, so | 


keen that it blanched his face, and made 
bis lips tremble. If she couid maxe him 
so happy, why could he notsethive tor 
her? 

Doris wanted to be alone and to think 
over what had happened. Lord Vivianne 
bad been there in the hope of seeing her, 
that wascertain. If he had been ones, it 
was just possible that he might come 
again. Sheresolved on the morrow to be 
out alone, no matter what Earle said 
Chance favored her. 

Earle came over quite early, aod re 
mained but a sbort time, His mother 
wished him to go éver to Quainten, aud he 
would not return till evening. 

“So that I shall not see much of you, 
my beautiful Doris,’’ be said. 

She was so relieved to hoar it thatit 
made ber wore than usually kind to bin, 
Ste Jooked up to bin wilh 4 sunny smile; 
she beld ber biight face for biw to kiss; 
sho was so kiud to him that all his fears 
died away, and he rejoiced in the sunshine 
of bis perfect love. 

She was kind to Lim, gentic, caressing, 
loving, because she was going to deceive 
bim. Women ard $0 constituted, luey can 
veil the greatest crusity wilb « pretense of 
the greatest affection. There was no lear 
in the heart of ber young lover, while she 
knew that if the opportunity were given 
to her, she would assuredly porjure her- 
self. 


Earle went away perfect happy, and 
when he was gone Doris breast i freely 
She went to the dairy where Ler mother 
and sister were busy at work 6 looked 
for a minute with great contempton the 


cape of rich wilk aud cream Mattie was 


unconsciousness, and pretended to gather | 
the woodbines from the hedges. 

He smiled at the transparent artufics, | 
She did not know how well he had 
studied the nature Of woman; Low per 
tectly he was acyualnled wilh every little 
art, 

She wuttered a most musical exciaumM- 
When she turned aud- | 
deuly round and saw him, she made what 
she considered # grand ellect by suddenly 
dropping all ber wild-fowers, as thougn 
the surprise had overcome her, 

“Lat them lie,’ be said; “happy roses lo 
1 au 60 pleased to 


hon Of surprise, 


dhe by so fair a hand. 
soe you Miss Brace. Woat happy fortune 
sent me on this road 7’ 

She did not play of) the sane pretty airs 
on Lim that bad so completely captivated | 
poor EFarie; she did not ask bic to call ber 
Dor, and say how she Uélestod the name | 
“Krace.”’ Veers and poets require differ- 
ent Lreatiment. | 

“My poor roses!" sie seid; “1 bad Leen 
so bappy in gathering them.” 

“Never miod the roses,’’ said Lord Vivi 
anue; “there are hundreds more, | want 
to talk lo you, Are you golng tor a walk? 
May | go with you?” 

“] am going to Thorpe Woods,’ 
replied, “and if you wish lo go with wel 
ain willing.’”’ 

She spoke with the proud grace of 
young princess, For the moment he act 
ually forgot she was but the daug!iter of a 


she 


tiller of the suil. 

“] thank you,”’ be said, gravely; and 
they turned aside from the high-road t& 
the felds« that led to Thorpe Wooda, 

The day was #0 lovely that it might have 


reminded ! no that fe had brighter alme 
an the wre cing * WOIDBD 6 #0uUi and 
winning of a woman's love; but 
ih b 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Ovo Busixnwee.—Japan bas a banking 
house that has been in business withont a 
break for ever three hundred years. The 
bank has now more than thirty branches, 
and is the largest private bank in Japan. 


‘Torroisss. — Tortoises live toa great age. 
In the library of Lambeth l’alace there i» 
the shell ofa tortoise which was brought 
there in GS, and which lived until 1734 
Another in Fulbam Paleoce, procured vy 
Bishop Laud in 1628, died in 173, and one 
at Poterboro lived 220 years. 


Coprisu, —Tbe dreasing of codfish is an 
operation requiring skill acd rapidity. A 
man called the “throater’’ cuts the fish's 
throat and ripe it open and passes it to the 
“header,” who removes the head and en- 
trails; the “splitter” then splits the fieh 
open and takes out « part of the back bone, 
and the “salter’ piles up the fish in tiers 
in the held of the boat and salts them. 


SHAVING —Man issald to be the only 
creature Ubat shaves, But this is pot so. 
A South American bird called the ‘inot- 
mot” actually begins shaving on arriving 
at maturity. Naturally adorned with long 
blue tail feathers, it is not satisfied with 
them in their natusal state, but with ites 
beak nips off the webon each side for a 
space of about two inches, leaving a neat 


intitle oval tuft at the end of each, 


Sus Sar Uron tus Arrog —The duck 
may not be the wisest of birds, but there 
should be a limit to ite folly. It is told of 
one that she was in the habit of frequent. 
ing an apple orchard, Finding a number 
of apples lying about, she carried several 
ofthem to her nest, and, under the itm- 
pression, it ie supposed, that they were 
ome sat upon them for a couple of weeks 
in the hope of batching a brood of duck- 
lhagsa. 

Foros or Harr in  Hornses.—tao the 
British charge of the Light Krigade at Hal- 
aclava many brave fellows fell dead trom 
their horses, but the animals still kept 
charging on. Atone moment was seen 
the truly pathetic speotacio of Lord Geo, 
Paget with tour riderioss stovds abreast of 
him on one side, and five ou the other, all 
empty saddied, Even ia the wild terror 
of nat awful charge the horses could not 
lay aside their babii of ranging up in 
line, 


Haak» Witite WaArrinau,—A passougor, 
whiist wailing ale railway station for bis 
train, amused himself! by watohing the 
queer looks aod anlios of « taliless cat 
as it pinyed abouton the platform. The 
stalionmaster happeniug to pop outol his 
oles, the Inteuding traveler pointed to 
the catand said, “What kind of a cat ia 
that-Manaz”" “No,” replied the station- 
master with a sly suie, “Krigutou Ea- 
press.” 


Swepisn VRovenus, Mrs. Hekor, in 
Pictures of Swedish Life, says that the 


| Nwedish language is rich in proverte, 


Many of these are exactly the sae as are 
found tn Eugiish. “The burnt child 


' dreads the fire’ and ‘Better late than 


never’ are tnetances, Others, while oor- 


| responding to proverbs in English, have 


aturh peculiar to themeelves, The ftol- 
lowing area few examples, ‘When the 
cal is away the rate dence on the table,’’ 
‘A new broom sweeps well, but an old 
one ia best for the cornpers.’’ * (noo bird in 
the band is belier Lban ten ou the roof,” 
“When Ube slowach i4 satiefied the food is 
bitter.’ 
plough ant net to row.” Phat which is 
eaten frou the pol never come to the plat 
.” 


’ 


“To read and net to know is to 


lik Was AN AtskNI-Misumi MAN, 
Adam SNiaith, the great Scottish thinker, 
who fouristied in the eigiteenth century, 
ofeu sullered from ateenes of aind, of 
whee Mr. Jotn Kee gives several amusing 
jnustauces in bis adimirable “Life” of the 
philosopher, Onoe, whilosbowing «4 Visl- 
weover lhe Llaunery in Giiasygow, oneol the 
sixlite of Lhe city, be walked into the tan 
pi. Oo another occasion, during talk 
ove: tbe tow table, be pul some bread and 
butler inte the teapot, poured hot water 
over it, and then couplained of the lea 
that It Was the worst be ever tasted. At 
another lea party he walked up and down 
the room, helping himself every now and 


then to a lumy of sugar, until the hosters 

was turced to place the basin in ber leap out 

f his reach One Sunday morning he 

alr el n the «arden in his dressing- 
“ e gate ana 166} 0 

t a “a_i iru es aloDg @& road 
4 | his senses DY the 
ying e belis summoning folk to 
arct 


ae 








WHAT DOES IT WATTEK! 


Vien ’ , " } aceoaun ! 


Whatare they worth te mee 


Por the kk ase of life rams out in an hour 
Ave death stands ready te clatus ! tue | 
aren tret ha ge teem cote « leerma p? sof .. 
Wtat are they whe = belt” 
A pate or a pies " the cor me Gena 
W oteat lees fe reatter which we « n? 
m tae Clee Teter 


Peet Se tery: fev the « 


Led «a care lex w bl oem oats saute } 
Oheoesre crf glaclnens « wours of sorrow | 
Wheat hoes tjatter tous to morte? 
Te eths cof fers vows val 

Teaicte . “ oer | 
W itiat che the stter t nh the ene? 

Por the terfef “a1 the snd the long might 

nears | 
Pa cetemeate khan ‘ tears at gall | 
I + Doover them all 
" © pues | 

i ' i 'wre ' | 
‘ . «ke *i toe word sterest, 

‘ ‘ we whl Ghee Cenreetan tule 

t! “ ‘ ’ 
“ o i ! 


AFTER LONG YEARS 


ne ue tiem « LOny Vrhs,?? 





| with a smile, 


HAPTER XXII. 


a KEN enough, | think,” said the | 
elt man, wilh a sigh, which he 
premptly sufled. Though he saw 

the wistoaeof this large expenditure, he 

teit at heenly 
‘LT have beer thinking,” said Mordaunt, 
aller a pause, “that it would be as well if 
we teeoght a iarger 
hooked 
‘This place i small and jlosignificent. It 


house, with 


acroms the 


scine 


qtcrtane! tie room 


tnt wery weliuntl! lately. The Girange is 
ba the market 

“You woul want it You won't want 
two large bouses in the county, Mor- 


dauet,” said old Sapley. 
“Teot What do you mean ?,’ 


“LT meen the Court, of ceurse,”’ said bis 





father. 

Monmtaunt Gusbed, and shut his lips | 
tightly. 

‘You are counting your chickens belore | 


they are hatebed,"’ be said 
1s eM mine yet 


‘Court Reyna 
and may never be! You 
seer to think 
twiee thal it will be Vite an ensy iigtter 
for me to secure Miss NSarioris for ablwite. 


You are mistaken.” 


you have noticed onee or | 


veil of sadness and melancholy which bad 
fallen om her young life, though it was 
often lifted when sbe was in society or in 
the middleof along gallop, usually de 
scended when she was alone; as she gazed 
dreamily in the fire she fel: to musing 
spon Gerald Wayre and his strange con- 
duct. 

The strangeness, the mystery of it had 
not become lessened as the months bad 
giifed on, and sometimes—this afternoon | 
for instanice—there seemed something #0 | 
extraordinary in bis behavior that she 
found it weil nigh incredible. 

Nhe allowed her mind to dwell upon bim 
for some minutes, then with a faint fusb | 
of shame setdown the teacup and rose 


suddenly, reproaching herself for thinking | 


o' amen who was not only GQnwortby of 
her, but the husband of snother wo- 
man! 

As sbe passed the window she saw a 
horseman riding up the avenue. It was 


| Lord Chester, and she stood haif uncon- 
| aciously admiring bie upr'ght figure, and 


the refined, elear-cul features. 

She had grown to regard Lord Chester 
as a friend, and her spirits rose at the sight 
of the cheery face witb its bright eyes and 
kindly emlile 

“Tam in luck,” be said as he entered 
aud bent over ber hand, with that oid 
wiorid manner which must be at once the 
wimiration and deapair of the young men 
of (he present day. fine that I 
soarcely hoped to Gad you in!’ 

‘That sounds rather like one of those 
better left unsaid!’ said Claire, 
‘Come to the fire, and I 


“It te eo 


things 


| will give you some tea” 

| She rang for fresh tea, and Lord Chester | 
inte w saddlebeg chair—and still, | 
| wonderful to say, looked graceful and dis- 


saiik 


tinguished ! 
“You are ali be said, as he 
watched her fli his cup, and noted with 
pleasure the delicate hands, the graceful 
turn of the wrist 
Claire explained Mrs 


alone?" 


Lexton’s absence, 
“She is the sick nurse and comforter in 


xeneral, pot only of her own family but | 


ail ber friends,"’ she said. ‘Whenever | 
anything is the matter, it is ‘Send for 
Mary!" atonce. | aw surprised | nave | 


been able to keep ber so long.’’ 


' 
“Itsounds selfish, but I aw very giad 


you are alone,”’ he said 

Ciailre raised ber brows and ivoked at 
him with asmile 

“You are so rarely selfish that I readily 
forgive you, Lord Chester,”’ she said. 

“And yet Lam going to prove to you 
how selfish | can be!’ be said. 

There was a gravity in bis voliee and 
manner as be bent forward, with his arms 
resting on his knees, his ‘ong, wh‘te 


bands clasped, that struck Claire as un- 


The off man roee heavily aud looked at |} usual, but she was still unconscious, and 


Mordaunt, bie mouth screwed into «a 
srange ®t! le. 
“You baven't asked her yet?’ he sai! 
Vordaunt sniled at the question 
‘Certainly mot! be said. 
so [der me exclaimed the old man 
“Why should you wait’ Ask 
daunt—" 
“And he inughbed at 
pains! said Mordaunt, with a sneer. 
The aid laughed, hoareely; then 


bis brows worked up and down. 


ao me" 


ler, Mor 


refused for my 


“Refuset! lam pot so certain, Ask ber | 
Mordy, and i! she refuses—why, come t 
me! 


tle moved to the duor, bis head sunk, 
bis lips moving, and Mordaunt, watching 
bim, beard hiagi muller, with a threaten- 
ing Krow! 

“Refuse! She dare not!’ 

- . a — . . 

Two days atier the dinnver party at the 
Wraybroughs, Clatre was silting over ber 
aflernuwou tea She had 
rite ant had not 
habitfor atea gown. She was alone, for 
Mra. Leaton bad gone off to London to 
nurse a sick friend 

Whenever any of Mrs. Lexton’s friends 
broke their limbesor got very bad, they 
seutfor her asa matter of 
@ejually as a matter of course she hurried 
to the sufferer. 

There are some women iike that, women 
to whom we fy in time of trouble, not be 
cause they are perticularly strong winded, 
but because we are sure of their syinpatby, 
and whea trouble is around it is 
often sympathy (yan assistance 
need 


more 
that we 


Job felt thia, and, modern ‘‘frienda,” are 
re, uested to make a note of It It is not 


a! ways the full purée or the strong arm, or 


e wise ad ice that le most required, but 

. ef er ey e' ¥ that is a8 bre us 
bellum | ew ed heart or sore bead 

(laire eal with ber fee the fender and 
sipped ber tea, and felt rather lonely. The 


been for a long | 
waited to change her | 


course, and | 


}thesmile was still on 
torted. 

“Have you come to propose something 
pleasant? I notice that you always apolo 
Rize when you are plannving an agreeable 
ouling OF Impromptu party.” 

He looked atthe fre and 
her Hier 


Ler lips as she re 


then back at 
unconsciousness of 
embarrassed hin. 
Did he seem in her eyes so old as to render 
any thought of falling in tove with ner an 
Impoesibility ? 

“What is it?’ 


couplete 
bis purpose scmew hat 





she esked as he remained 
; silent. “Have you been doing anything 
| particularily wicked ? If so, we must send 
| for Mary Lexton, ior she isthe accepted 
confident and sympathizer with all the 
wrong doers, Come, vou are not afraid of 
me, Lord: Chester,”’ and sbs laughed 
softly 


suilling a little, bul wery gravely. 
Sartoria, | bavwe ridden over to ask you a 
question upon the answer to which de 
pends so much to m6 that | almost shrink 
from putting the question "’ 


and she looked at bim with faint surprise. 
“Teil me, Great,” be said, after a pause, 

“Do you consider me a very old man ?’”’ 

| Clatre’s surprise increased. 

| “No,” she said, candidly. “Indeed, as 

you rode us just now—” she paused. 
“Piease go on,"’ be said, earnestly. 
“Well 1 was thinking bow young you 

looked.” 


His faee brightened, then he laughed de. | 


precating|y. 

‘I am at ny best in the saddie, he said, 
modestiy; “but lam giad, very giad, to 
hear that you don’t regard me a an an- 
tique! I must confess that I do pot fee! 
that I am an old man; sometimes | forget 
that lam not quitea young one, Mies Sar 


toria, ido not know whetber any of our 
good gossips bave told you ti @ story 
my life—if so commonplace a life can be 
said to bave a story.” 


“Yes, it is because | am afraid,” he said, | 
**Miss | 


The smile vanisbed from Claire's face, | 








“No,” said Claire. She was stil! far from 
guessing whither bis singular words were 
tending. 

“It ts told in a sentence or two,”” he went 
on, continuing to look at ber with a faint 
smile, but with a siight compression of 
the lipa. 

“When I was really a young man | fell 
in love, I was very young, and my cousin, 
the late earl, and my elder brother, were 
alive. Young and poor, and with no pros- 
pect of the titie, | was bold enough to avow 
my love. And I was accepted.” 

Claire nodded sympathetically. [t was 
almost asif she had said, “] am not sar- 
prixed,” and be looked at ber gratefully as 
he went on. 

“The course of true love never rups 
s1nootbly—ours ran very roughly. She was 
very beautital,” he paused. 

“Her people were ambitious for her and 


"considered her mad to throw herseif away — 
on the younger son of a younger son. She 


stood firm at first—at fret,” he paused. 


“Then there came a noble anc wealthy | 


suitor upon the scene. He was an older 
man than I, a wan of the world in every 
sense of the word, and notwitSstanding our 
engagement, be wooed her with every art 


which a man can bring to bear. And in | 


the end he won.” 

He paused and icoked at the fire for a 
moment, then back at Claire with a smile, 
at ifto show her that there was now nei- 
ther regret nor bitterness in bis heart. 

“Her people brought pressure to bear, 
pressure applied day and night, week in 
aud week out You, a woman, can per- 
baps understand beter than a man what 
that means. Ste yielded, and accepted 
Lord Wharton.” 

“Lord Wharton!’ Claire exclaimed, in 
a low voice. “But—bat Lord Wharton 
was never warried !"’ 

He inclined bis head. “I did not intend 
to mention his name, but it escaped me 
unawares,” he said. “Yes, it was Lord 
Wharton. But you are right. He never 
married. He was an extraordinary man— 
you who knew bim better than any of us 
—can perbaps understand bow, baving 


of it and ceased to value it. 


| meot Ove day be sailed in bis yacht— 

' an absence of a few weeks, he went to her 
and told ber almecst biuntiy the—well, 
that he bad changed bis mind. In short, 
he jilled ber as—sbe bad jilted me He 
gave no reason, there was avother woman 
in the case, doubtlesa.”’ 

“Jt was poetical justice,” Claire said in a 
low voice, “You do not expect me to be 
sorry for ber! But, Lord Wharton !—I 
have never heard anything of this, Lord 
Chester!’ 

He sunilied. 

“He was scarcely (he wan to speak of 
anything that did not rebound to his 
credit,” he said. “Hie paid the penalty. 
There was dueilling in those days—ah, you 
see, now, how old I am !~and he stood up 
and received the fre of the giri’s brother, 
and was wounded in the arm. The family 
houor was satisfied, and bere was an end 
of it.” 

“And of ber ?”’ 

‘She died a few years later,” he said, 
| quietly. “And now you are asking your- 
selfwhy I have told you this, the only 
eventiul incident io my life Can you not 
guess? When | was jilted, Miss Sartoris, 
I said that | had done with your sex for 
ever. ibhave kept my vow fora longer 
period than most wen keep tbeir vows, 
and | should keep it still—if | had pot met 
you.” 

Ciaire almost started. 

“It’s only lately, since | have seen so 
much of you that | have discovered that 
though my hair is white wy beart is green, 
as the Irish say, | have told you my story, 
the reason of my long bachelorhood, be 
cause | have come ihis morning to offer 
| you my heart and hand.” 

Claire tried to speak, to stop him saying 
auy more, but be went on quickly— 

“Do not think that I forget the difference 
in our ages! I hare thought of it unceas- 
ingly, ever since 1 tound that I ioved you, 

| But, Miss Sartoris, a man's love is not to 

be estimated by his tale of yeara There 

is DO young man whom, you and | know 

| who could lovs you more ardently, more 

| devotedly tban I do. 

| “With a young man, love is of his life a 
thing @ part, as Byron says, it is the whole 
existence of a man of my age. It isthe one 
great treasure which he has learned to 
value beyond ail others: you see, be has 
tried and tested them al! 

‘*Lord Chester——” 

One moment!” 


And he knows!” 
began Claire. 

he said, pleadingiy 
want you to keep back my sentence unti! 
ibave pleaded my cause. I don’t ask 


got what he wanted, he quickly wearied | 
‘He did pot marry the girl he robbed 


for Ireland, | think, om bis return, after | 


— 


| you if you love me. 1 could scarcely hope 
_ for 80 great a joy as thes: but I ask you u, 
| ask yourself if you could bring yourseis 
' 

care for me asa site should care for ber 
| busband. If you can answer ‘Yes’ ene 
| I know you will answer truthfully 

I eay that you may trust yoursolf and the 
future to me without mingiving ” 

Claire was e2<‘ng the question of herssi: 
as he spoke, and was silent. Sie 
See ee 
| her, but— “ated w 
| “Let me say a word of another matter,” 
| he went on. “That | offer you an unstained 
; 

name, and an old title will not wei-~ wi, 
| you, I know. The unstained name is only 
| your due—you wold accept no 
| the title will not count. a 

“But, Miss Sartoris, it bas been a detigh: 
to me to feel that the woman I love will, if 
she wilt accept my band, adorn and eis 
vate the title which she will bear. I! I wip 
you I shall have won one who wil! wear 
the coronet right rmobly. Pride and love 
will go band in hand with me There hes: 
been no Countess of Chester, so gracious, 
80 sweet, 80 worthy of her title as you 
will be!”’ 

Claire’s heart beat with the 
| pride and pleasure and pain his sim pie, 
dignified words caused her. 

“I cannot offer you wealth, but that you 
do not need. I will not speak of movey 
any further than to say, if you were as 
poor as you are rich, I should still beg for 
your band. In a word, I love you, aad 
respectfully and humbly I ask you to for- 
get the disparity of our ages, and to be my 
wife.”’ 

Ciaire’s heart beat fast, and she felt thet 
her eyes were filling with tears! It seemed 
so hard! Here was a good man, s noble 
man in every sense of the word, offering 
ber the honor of his love, laying his hon 
est and stainless heart at her feet, and— 
and there was no heart in her bosom to 
yield him! 

She longed to stretch out ber hand and 
say w& bim, “Take me! You do not ass 
for love—yet. I will be your wife. I will 
learn to Jove you!’ 

But she could not. It was all summed 
up in that. She could not cheat him by 
seeming to promise that which she couic 
not fulfil. Her heert was dead witbin ber 
bosom; Gerald Wayre had siain it ths 
moonlight night, months ago, and she 
would not deceive this high-minded mas 
who trusted her so implicitly. 

“Are you afraid to answer ?” he sid, 
after a long silence, and he spoke gently, 
tenderly. “Do not be. I told myseif as! 
rode here this morning that it was just 
possible that you might laugh at me—” 

“Ob, no, no!” broke from her lipe with 
a pained gesture. 

“Forgive me! No, you would not do 
thai, even if | have seemed a foolish old 
man, you are too kind, too gentile to lags 
me toecorn. But! know that you must 
think—well, that 1 am overbold in daring 
to hope that a young girl, dowered with 
beauty beyond most other woman, would 
dream of accepting a man old enougbh—” 

“Don’t say it!’ she broke in almost 
piteousiy. “It is not that. If you knew— 
but I cannot tell you! I bave been © 
proud of your friendship; eve y me you 
have come, every time | bave seen you, I 
have been giad, glad !’’ 

He ieant forward, his eyes fixed on ber 
fece earnestiy; but as she went on they 
fell, and a faint line came across bis brow. 

“If I could I would say ‘Yes,’ 1 should 
be so glad to say it! I am not what socb— 
such lova as yours is worth—! sm thrill- 
ing with pride that you sbould — 
thought me wortby to be your wite— 

“My dear,” be murmured. “Why * 
you not trust yourself to me?” 

She rose and paced the roow in deep 
agitation. Then she came and stood te 
fore him, ber hands clasped, ber bead beat 
meekly. It almost seemed as if sbe were 
ashamed to retuse him. 

“j cannot!” she said, at last. “Doe! 
ask me why, I could not tell you Yes 
would not understand! If I were‘ tel 
you you would be too proud to—” was me 
again. You would feel contem)* - 


He started to his feet and heid out * 
bands. oid 

“Contempt for you! For you, be Lt 
love and Lonor with all my beart oi 

“Yes,” she said desperately. ~* aw 
worthy! If you knew——” 

“I ask you to tell me pothin 
broke in. “I bave no right 


gi” be 


4@Qr 


-ret of your 
your first love—to know the secre your 
heart. I do not ask for your pest me. 
present, your future! Give tea suse 
Claire, and trust me, I will evs 
» er? 
you to regret it! mands 


She almost yielded, then drew 5¢ 
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ich be had caught in bis. 


eway, wD 
= aoe” she said, and there was 
something 'D ber face, in the tone of ber 


vows. wbich made him drop ber bands 
vowly and turn away with a sigh. 

“You will not forgive me !’ she said, in 

voice. 
oeeenneed his manhood, bis gentleness | 
jestantly. He turned to ber with a smile 
_g emile that emote ber more heenly than 

would bave done. 
ape <tenee you for not caring for me! 
Ab, bet you know me better than to think 
tbat, Care,” ne said, taking ber hand and 
polding ‘t—but po longer with hope in 
bis gre*p. “Though you will 30t be my 
gife, [cannot heip loving you, and bon- 
ering you! If you will not bave me fora 
seectbear',’ he smiled agaio, and again 
sbe wince!, ‘you must not discard me as 
airiend. You will let me still be your 
friend, Claire—I beg your pardon— Miss 
Sartoris ' ' 

“No—Ciaire!"’ she said, ber eyes 
pinded with tears, and she laid ber other 
pend over bis. 

“Thank jou!" be said, simply. “Your 
triendsbip i* precious to mé, and Is culd 
pave grieved if you had withdrawn it. 
Pieese forget as well as forgive—Claire! 
forget an old man’s folly.” 

“No!’ she said, as the tears ran uon- 
e@ecked down her cheek! “No, | shail 
always remember, always be proud and 

al.” 

“The gratitade is for me, my dear,” he 
mid, gentiy. “Do not cry; I am not worth 
stesr. You will find that I shali bear my 
dimappointment withoat complaining; and 
thst | shaii comfort myself with the 
knowledge that though I have not gained 
the one woman in the world for my wife, 
[still told her tor—my friend.”’ 

He bent and touched her hand with his 
lips, end without another word left her. 

An! (Claire, as moat sensible young 
women wxculd have done, flung herself 
oa ‘0 s couch and wept sorely; more than 
half tempted to run after him and call 
Bim beck ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HE words his father had spoken to 
T Mordaunt on his return from the 

dinner party dwelt in Mordaunt’s 
mint 

It was notthe firsttime by many that 
thecld man had hinted at some power 
whieh he might exercise over Miss Sar- 
toris on Mordaunt’s behalf, and Mordacnt 
sometimes asked himself if there really 
wes anything morein the hal: implied 

, threat than an old man’s vaporings. 

The following day, having some papers 
te which he needed Claire’s signature, he 
walked upto the Court. It wasa dark and | 
lowering morning, and the great house 


@ecod out whitely against the biack 
coud« 





Madaunt stood fora moment before he 
arended to ths terrace, and locked at the | 
immense building. Would it ever be bis, 
, rather, would he ever be abie to call 
bimeelf the husband of its mistress? 

The idea seemed preposterous, even in 
Baltered and improved circumstances, 
and be bit bis lips moodily as he made his 
Way across th: hall to the library. 

Hadid not fail to notice that the servants 
Weated tiu. with a respect which they hed 
pever a « rded to his father, showing that 
the fact that Mr. Mordaunt Sapley waa go- 
ingtobe agreat man was recognized by 
them as well as their betters. 

He went into the library and turned over 
Se papers and magazines which littered 
the tab but suddenly dropped the one 
is B% hand as be caught the title of one of 
the articles in the list of contents. It was 
“The Undiscovered Murders of the iast 
Halt Century.” 

His face was still pale when Claire en 
red, and he was so occupied in keeping a 
a. nie pe ——— that he «did 

a the is- 
shitten, © looked weary and dis 


“ood morning, Miss Sartoris,” he said. 


“| have brought so 
Pirsig 4 mé papers for your sig- 
“Yes?” said Claire, listiessly. She had 
“— ae the greater part of the night. 
Fc tie many sleepiess hours women 
‘ant in their favor at the last Great 
arkoning, think you ?—thinking of Lord 

> 8nd all she had 

nso d been compelled, 


honor and honesty to refuse, 

and 
The = Mordaunt Sapley jarred on her. 
“2 nobleman’s face, voice, were still 


Po am and Mr. Mordaunt Sapley seem- 
ay oo her menta! vision. 

W enta, es - gn eases Of Moorcroft and 

eee : oe sald; Spreading out the 
then * 0G Will see that we have grant 


“Specially easy terma I think 


joe Wisi ow] that?’ 


“Yea, ob, yes!” said Cisire. She did | and she rose and moved towards the door. 


not wieh anything particular that day, 
unless it wer- that she bad never seen 
Gerald Wayre. 

“Aad here are the transfera connected 
with Mr. Verner’s iand. In regard io that, 
I should like to say, on behalf of the Comw- 
mittes, that if you would not object, we 
should like to buy a portion of the land 
for the hospital.” 

Cisire leant forward at the table, her 
head resting on her band. 

‘Take as mach of it as you want, please,” 
she said. “il will give it to you, and be 
very giad.”” 

“Thank you—on behal! of the Commit- 
tee,” he said. “I may say that I expected 
that you woaid do this!’ 

“Yes? You see you have not monopo- 
lized ali the generosity in the county, Mr. 
Mordaunt!"’ she said, with a half smite of 
indifierance 

He colored. 

* You mean—but it does not matter. | 
hope you are not annoyed, because | have 
—we—my fathe: has taken an interest in 
local affairs T”’ 

Ciaire madea gesture which just stopped 
short of bauteur. 

* Why sboald I be annoyed?” she said, 
with asmile. 

“I don’t know!" he said. ‘| 
by your manner—your voice."’ 

Claire shook her head. “I think | am 
rather tired and out of sorts this morning, 
Mr. Mordaunt,” she said. 

He eathered the papers together in- 
stantly. “I will not worry you, then,’ he 
said. ‘To morrow will do, lam sorry—”’ 

‘Please go on,” she said. “I ain quite 
ready; I will sign anything you want.” 

He opened the deeds for her, and as he 
did so he looked at her with covert keen- 
nessa. 

‘Shall | make you very angry if | ask 
you whether anything has happened to 
worry—annoy—you ?”’ be said, gravely. 

Ciaire raised ber eyebrows with faintly 
indicated surprise. Mr. Mordaunt Sapley 
bad never ventured to use this tone to her 
before. 

“Thank you,’ she aaid. ‘You are very 
kind, bat it is nothing that woul: interest 
you—nothing in which you could help 
me.”’ 

“I could not belp you, perhaps,’’ he said, 
in thesamwne low voice, but with a quick 
gesture, **but itcould not fail to interest 
me Anything that concerns you inust be 
of the most vital interest to me.’’ 

Cla re looked at him with open surprise 
this time. 

“It is nothing to do with the estate,’"’ she 
sald. “Dol sign bere?” 

“] see!’ be said, in a low voice 
regard me as just—your servant.’’ 

Claire raised ber head. ‘I am sorry if I 
seemed abrupt,” she said; ‘but I did not 
mean to cflend you. You really cannot 
heip me."" She smiled weariiy. “No one 
can beip me.’’ 


thought 


“You 


“Are you sure,” he said. “If your would | in 


tell me.”” He paused, and looked down at 
ber, his face paler even than usual, bis 
small eyes fixed on her faes. 
toria, there is nothing | would not do to 
heip you, 20 place to which | would not 
go, no iabor too arduous.’’ Hie paused 
again and drew a iong breath. 

Claire laid dow.: the pen aod gazed up at 
bim with ner surprise visible, eloquent, in 
her whole face. 

He waited s moment, then 
the thgpght thathe bed said too little or 
toc much to stop, he went op. 

“You loom astonished—sarprised. How 
pard it is for aladyin your position to immn- 
sgine, comprebend, that although @ man 
may happen tobe your infenor in post. 
tion, your servant—sas you deem him—he 
bas the capacity for feeling as yoursell, 
that be heasa beartin his bosum which a 
word of yours can pierce, a look can 
stab fr’ 

Claire's face flusned. 

“[ am not aware that I have @ver con- 
sciously wounded your feelings, Mr. Mor- 
daunt,” she said. “It 1] have, piease ac- 
cept my apologies.” 

He put out nis hand, his face as flushed 
as hers. 

“You do not understand,”’ be aaid. “The 
very words you have jastsp ken prove 
that you do not.” 

Claire bent her level brows. ‘What is it 
I do not anderstand ?’’ she said, turning 
the diamond ring on ber finger, absently. 

“That—that I love you,’’ he said. 

It is not too much to say that for a full 


Ciaire did not grasp the 


moment or tw« 


significance of the worda. She 10 ked at 


him as one looks at a person who DAs ada 
dreeeed kim in a foreign and upknown 
language Then, as his meaning dawned 

ber. the crimson suffused her face 


upon 


again, burnt down to the neck and arms, 





‘*Mias NSar- | 


impelled by | 


He *lipped tn front of her quickly, and 
heid out bis hand, effectually barring her 
progress, 

“Wait,” be said. “I would take it 
back if Il could; but itis too ilate—I can- 
not! Waitand hear me! You cannot re- 
fase me that! Not even your pride will 
refase me that f”’ 

Claire strod and looked at him with 
steadfast eyes. It flashed through her 
mind that Mr. Mordaunt Napley had either 
boen drinking to excess or had gone out of 
bis mind. 

And yet she had not thought so when 
Geraid Wayre had deciared his love! 

“Let me pass—or say what you have to 
way, quickly, please!’ she said, in a low 
voice, in which outraged pride rang. 

“Bear with me!’ he said, huskily. ‘I 
only ask you to listen. It is true thai | 
love you, Miss Nartori«.”’ 

Coming after Lord Cnester’s declaration 
the words sounded jike biasphemy, and 
Claire conoid not repre=s a shudder. 

“Oh, let me pass, please,’ she breathed. 

“Not yet—a moment!" he aaid, strug- 
giing bard for caim and self possession. *'! 
have to speak now. ‘iive mea hearing, 
Mias Sartoris; Liove you. Why should 
you shrink from mé, treat mé socontem pt 
uousiy! It is true | am not your equal in 
position, but,” he imot#tened hi«slipa ‘“! 
am a gentieman, | am——’’ 

“I will not hear any more,” said Claire. 
“You must see— On, I don’t wish to wound 
you, but, Mr. Mordaunt, let there be no 
more of this. It is—it is madness—Ii1— 
Would it not be better to say no more?” 

“No,” he said, with a kind of dogged 
sullenness. “If | had spoken to you as— 
as I bave done—six month» ago, you 
might have been justified in refusing to 
hear me, in treating me with scorn, but— 
but things — my position, has changed 
since then. Piesse hear me!" for Claire 


had made an impatient gesture. ‘I say 
things bave changed. I bave inade my 
way into—among*t your friends-I have 


gained a position of which any man onght 
to be proud.”’ 

“Il am very glad, but—"’ She spoke al- 
moat soothingly, a# One would speak to 
a child or a moneomaniac, but he broke in 
with the same dogge! resolution. 

“It ig true that my father is only your 
agent, but—but he is a wealthy man. His 
wealth willcometo me | am ambitious, 
| have marked out for myself a career— 
have entered upor it—I! feel that I shall 
rise, rise even above the men in thissleepy 
world-forgotten piace. My wife—whoever 
she may be—will share a name which | 
intend to make famous.” 

Claire took another step to the door, but 
he would not make way for her. 

“I intended to enier the House—] hope 
to gain a name tlhere— I bave the wonsy, 
the ambition, the energy. |! only 
you for my wife to crown my efforts, to 
share the position I will—yes, wiil!—at 
You hear me with silent contempt, 
but—but will you step to evi pare ine with 
the men you know? I do not speak with 
vanity. I know that Il am far beneath 
you, but so are they all! All, every one! 
If you will be wy wife" te passed his 
band over his brow, wet wiih perspira- 
tion. 

“| willspend my iife in giving you a 
place which shali te a# bigh above your 
present one as—as mine is below it ’ 

He stopped for lack of breath, 
Claire was able lo speak 
that he wae not intoxicated 
deemed him 
and self-esteen. So, she «poke with care- 
ful modulation of her v ice, with a #up- 
pression Of indgi,Guauem and ap indeserib- 
able loathing — which threstenead her. 


need 


and 


put she «till 


‘Will 
su are wrong. 


“Have you finiwsbed T° ene said. 
you let me answer you? Y 
I have no coniempt for you. 
is insulted by the offer of a5 Gouest uian’s 


No woman 


bhand—" 
He winced, and #hot@ giance at ber. 
“But, Mr. Mordaant, what you ask I 


cannot give 1 can.ot be your wile!” 
“Wait,” he brokein, clencuing his hands 


and pressing them c.osely W lis side. ‘Do 





not give ine your anawer now I) on’t let 
it be final. To-morrow 

“If | waited for an eternity of lo mor- 
rows, my answer would be ihe same,” 


said Claire, battling with ber pride and ia- 


dignation. ‘Please accep! and allow 


me to pase! 


“Why do jy bate me?’ he said, in 
inw voice 
- 4 alos f 
AL th x~ re) “4 argu 
ment w ; " “ y “ Ur tale 
ing any mger? abe seil with a smile 
that was barder arthan open soor 


“[ think that you will se that a yentie 





She knew, now, | 


- 5 


man accepts a lady's answer aid accep « 
it without protest, Mr. Mordaant.”’ 

“But Teannot! he said “ft know you 
tefuse me, borause —hecause you wil! stil! 
look upon me ase kind of servant You 
will lose nothing by marrying me. Times 
are changing. Such men asl, rise!’ 

“If you rise to be Prime Minister —!"’ 

“You would refuse me!’ he said, white 
to the lips. 

“Yes,” she said,in a low woir “I 
should refase an FE nperoril I dit not ~ 
love him!" 

She paused at the word; ti sounded like 
sacrilege under the circ imstances. 

He bit his lip and stood aside, gad Claire 
was making her escape when the door was 
pashed open and old Sapley enteret. 

He was yellow rather than pale, and hi« 
huge lips were working a« if with aup- 
pressed passion, while his smail eyes 
glowed angrily. 

“Halfa moment!’ he maid, waving a 
shaky paw. “I've been outside 
speak, Mordy, leave it tome, now —I've 
heard every wor: Mies Nartoria!’’ he 
bent his heavy brown upon Ciaire with a 
threatening 6x pression. 

‘Lot ne advise you to take that refusal 
back. Mind, | only advise! Take it back 
and promise to be his wife and | won't 
say another word.’ 

“Mr. Saploy!’ said Claire, crimeon with 
anger; “are you both out of your minda?”’ 

The cid man showed his teeth, 

“You'll find we'resane enough!" he 
said, withakind of snarl “You heard 
my #on's proposal. What is your anawor 
—now that you’ve got my atvice?’ 

“My answer is ‘No,’ ’ said Claire. 

The old tnan’s face gre# red, then fated 
into its sere yellowness. 

“You refuse him! You behave as if you 
were a princess deelining a beggar! 1). 
you know that my son wil! be a rich man, 
M 1se Sartoris 7’ 

C'aire was almost incapable of ayoeenh 
by this time. “Mr. Mordaunt's wealth 
can be of no interest to me, Mr. Napley! 
ahe said. 

He drew hislipsdown. “Because you've 
80 much of your own, 6h?” hemaid. “You 
th.nk you can afford to treac tis proposal 
with scorn, to laugh at hi« prospect«? You 
heard what he said? Mody os going to 
rise. He has got his foot on the ladder: he 
is a good wey up now. I startes!——" 

Father!’ said Mordaunt, hoaraely. 

“You leave née alone,” snarled the old 
man; “she's got to deal with me now 
You think” —glaring at Clare “chat you 
ean alford to play the high and heagtty 
to come thé county famliy upon him, be 
cause you are Miss Sartoria, of 
Kogna, and he la only my son—the san os 
your a,ent? You make a yreat niistaka, 
young lady, & VOry great inistake -—" 


Ccneart 


‘Ke silent, fater! Lat View Martoria 
pass,’ said Mordanat, taskily ‘She hes 
heard m6; | have got my answer.” 


‘Bat 
Napley, grimly. 


ashe temen't heer 


“And ner 


me! seid old 
anawer will 


chang® presentiy, What fault do you 
with my son —with Mortaunt Mies Nar 
teria? 

Cinire asked heres f whether «he was 
dreaming. Was this Mr. Sapley, who 
never approve ied her withouta servile 
bow audamiie? ¢98 scareely recognimed 

} tin dm thi grimly ern aud covertly 
threatening ot d inar Srp rian iningled 
with ner liodignalion anilanyger It would 
be dificult to tell wh predominated 

** Would it mot tee tertler that this discus 
sion should terminate? she «aid “Your 
son has done meine homer of effering me 


tad; mad with morbid vanity | 
| tei feared”? 


i not 


for the fe ¢ taerr tee ce vandal 


help the Halpiasis on the honor 


“Cand [have dee inet it, Sorely the mat 


termay endihere! You and | tawe tse 


very good friend«, Mr. Sapley, and 1 
jehould be sorry if anything were per 
mitted to interrupt the -——” 


“You see, sad Mordaunt, bitteriy 
“ehe treats ua a4 her servante! Say n 
more, father, We wiil \eave the Court 


The old man’s face grew purp'e 

“Leave the Court —leave toe Court!’ he 
said, thickly. “Who talke of iny leaving 
the Court?) Look here, young iad,! Take 
back what you've said, and al! «hall goon 
as smoothly and r 


pleasantly a¢ before 


|; and he twisted nia lips into «a anile 


(Claire turned to Mordaunat with 


a “rlie 

‘Surely, Mr. Mordaunt, you do neo 
combine with your father in thus roughiy 
urging your #uit?’ 

“Never you mind him—attend to me’ 
said old Nap!ey indeed, rougt|y “¥ 
think his money « no «@ amt Linat 4 
he's offered you year ¢ Z y } re 
buoyed 
ror ‘¢ at 

_-_ > =_— 
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USCHANGED. 


ey ge 
—— 
linew not tf the reeee blcerns: 
In fragrant cloeters romnd my 
As «eeet as when, long years een 
They watched with me for cme te oom 
lDomly Know the lowe 
The love of which they seemed a part 
And, though the enew f« om my bale 
art 


tate 


rew alte 


Lowe's roses bloom in my be 


I know not if the eange tetirde thers 

My dear lost garden with tt 
As tblithe and cleer ae he 
ate 


«! ay. 


seri wf 


mre te 


Nieme our lane 


Demly Bnow, theagh wong he mote 
It= tender echo banmnt= moe a8 
With heart delight arc! arlece «meet 


That yours of «lence canmet ket 


lkoow notif my ange? 
tr 


Of, tee at at teem pete rer The tree 


levwe tae ot 


Chiat fate bates! beeryeerd Teeath, « 


Pemor buman lowe le t- 


It« cower de« p) lowe, ered ae 


= + ar -” cal 
ly kKreew true lowe cnutlives 
fers 

i nehanged, my heartand I «walt 


ite ** 
oe 


In a Strange Land. 


Lowe « fadelews rose 





mY 6f i 6 
yoo Nee girl Wee wiiting # <n ”» «a 


A egy room, booking rather mtewnt!y 
ed a monotonous view of chimney pou 
siated roofs, and back 
Npring afternoon, it was 
weather elsewhere, tut here, in emeoky 
Manchester, people congregate? them 
selves that, alany rate, it waenst actually 
raining. 

Nan Seymour looked a if a gieam of 
sunebine would have been wery goad tor 
her just now. Her bine eyes, with their 
seollen lida, were weary and listice«- pale 
cheeks, drooping mouth, and black drew, 
atlepoke of racent trouble And they 
spoke truly, for only on the prewiens day 
bad stot 
inade grave. 

She pressed 
Window pane. 
to ber aching head. 
lightened an footsteps were heard upon 
the eteire; a dooror two slammet 


outof the window, which exenmend 


years Iiteing a 


protmt? *- 


ahe bewide her father’« newly 


her feoreteenst aginst 
The cooling & a« ereteful 
Vreeentiy her brow 


teolice, 


THE SATURE AY EVENING POST. 


‘Whee 60 you wean to tease me this 
afternoon T" she asked gently. 
These two bad known each other now 


for about six montba, for Nan's father 


and Brian bad been both engaged in the 


same touring company;and, as Nan he 
always accompanies her father, she had 
shared in ali the usual theatrical experi 
ences, except that of actually appearing 
upon their stage herself, Offers from 
managers )especting hin bright eyed grace 
ful daughter were always deciined by her 
father. 

“tin peta profession | should choo. 
for any child of mine,’ was bis invariable 
reply; and Nan had never questioned the 
wistom of bis choice, 

lp to the present time there bad teen 


no oo camton for Nan to do anything: and 
now that her father bad been suddenly | 
apatend eway from her by the cruel 


«ourge influenza, she would have 
ferred starvation to going wilfully against 


pre 


| fos @ eho, 


| try away towards Kushoime. 
| of a quiet park somewhere in the vie nmily, 


mniy 


jw eprinkling « {f children, @ score of « 





voices neither low nor gentile troke the 


of toteceo reachet her 
end finally the privacy of ber little «bab 
tily furnished sitting roca wae in waded 
‘ya stout middle ages! 
young man 

‘Sure and tts sitting by heree’f alone 
aivelal” exclaimed Mra, F tering. emfoid 
tow the young gir! in « were Capactous 
motherly embrace. “HKeheareal’s over at 
last, honey, and | was getting reelis un- 
easy about you. 
and bave a cup of tem: it'< al! ready in cur 
room and waiting for us. 
her along.’’ 

‘t think | would rather not, thank »« 


«tlence: a emell 


laty ancl an mlinn 


Come down with o« new 
Ertan, wou bring 


dear Mre. Fleming,’ Nan anew erect, wh ij«t 


teare welled up into her «ves. 

“Now, now, you won't bean anfriendiy ! 
Come, love; you can 
peace as to what's pat and come 


trust we te bold oor 
Heaven 
rest his soul! And it's not right of matoral 
for a pretty girl to be sitting meapang here. 


You see to it, Brian: | must go and look 
after the gentiemen."’ 

“De you really mean it Nan * rian 
Wynne asked, quietly, se the geommt lady, 


with more tact than she gave hereeif oretit 
for, bustied out of the room 

“VYea—indeed | ecould net 
just now,” Nan anewere!, with «a ert) i 
should only break down and mek« every 
one uncom fortable."’ 

“Then I'll tell you what ee wili do [i 
go and fetch you a cup of tea, and you can 
drink it quietly here; and then we wil! go 
out for balfan hour, The freeh 
do you jrood."” 


fare Cheers, al) 


a’ry sii 


* But I don't want to bother yon.” Nan 
ot yseted. “You are ali mach toe kind 

“Nonsense! Brian interruptet «Jost 
stay where you are! Wait « tit: I wil! 


first stir op that miserable-looking fire.”’ 


| 
i 
j 
; 


The sun was actually sending out some 
peiid glean s as Brian and Nan clambered 
op on to the outeide of atram that woud 
carry them into some sembiance of cour 
Hrlan knew 


prettily pianted, with Nelda snd a rural 
looking church in the beckground: end 
thiteer be guided his companion. He was 
very tender to her this afternoon—dii uct 
tei wt firet, ant bad the sati-faction « 
eoeing tue iresh air and change « ~- ne 
de their restoring work before be worried 
her with questions, 

Very few people were inthe park he. 


iortweand 
of 
mip ict ce te) 


sides Lem se, VGN —a Durrett wi 


boys on the cricket-ground 
man alecrted ina book, and tea hosptal- 


nurses ¢hatting pleasantly 


Nan and HBrian ym" eel thee tes gZ urarvel 
patios, taikingg Of molting in particular, 
until he said 

“When do you think of leaving ust 

“Tre day atler to morro My oancle 
has written a very hind letter, teliing me 
to consuier this home as ing own. It j« 


just as lear father wisteet 


‘You have never sean these relatives of 
your, ! stage rmes b ahd 

“No f eotree you know ny father 
marri¢<d against their wishes: and then it 
was oniy adding another offeses when he 
look to the stage, They have not met for 


the last twenty years. Lonele Ciecrge ia 
ever ss mech older than my father, aad, 
from what he waysin bis letter, my aunt 
must te quite an invalid.’ 

“And jou dont mind leaving o- aed 
the oid iife tin wie’: we have all teen «a 


hapry and jolly together?’ 


hte rey mtewt this taal Question, lor Nan'« 


oye apet overflowed, and her lige eqets 


erent pritacen aly bie Warew her littl bent 


jin tte cheap black glove, wittin hie ari 
Tiere 1 «ticdon t treemr: to j4in you ! 
ought te tave kreowr better thei te tute 
asked vor atch atlhing a® that? But are 
you content te lemve me without iting 
Me any security fer the fublure? [site je ' 
the time io hother you atvut love, eniy J 
| can't let you go wWilhent asking you net 

| to forget u.e entirely 

Hie mustes! Irish volee helped ts plead 
hie catree, and his dark Irish eyes were 
fullef lowe Nan, sora at heart, felt thas 

1 Was very sweet lo have some one jes 


eare for her «tii! Hesides, ber father ha 


pteen very fond of Brian 


“t can never forget you or your kind 
news, she answered siniply 

“KRindnese!" he repested, “ith a littl. 
ecoroful langh “J want more tran kind 
nes [ want your love, Nan! Hawen’t 
| you a little left in vour heart to kpare for 
ine?" 

“How can 1 tell?’ she replied aad), 


He put new life into the failing embers | 


and left the room, to reappear slmest in- 


“The world is so empty without mins ! 


cannet help thinking about him alnay« 


aiway«! If be were here, To could ask 
hin: he would advise me— On, Brian, 
de you think thia pain will last throug 
jall the years? How can I bear it if st 
dion? 

The burden of her first great sorrow 
fasumen her, She pressed her band to 
her heart, and stood trembling and 


mediately with alittle tray bearing cake 
and tea, and a meeeage from Mra Fieming 


that she was to be sure and get seme eolor 
in her cheeks before seeing her ag«‘n. 
Brian would not let Nan stay in her dis 


econeolate attitude by the windows, but 
mace bersit in an arm-chair teeide the 
beerth, where the fames now irare«d ny 
eheerily. They had tea together tr tite 


a comy fashion, and then Nan were charged 


to get ready for her waik at onec- 





‘200d child—you have beer in 
minutes and a haif be eal) appr mely 
when ale ame tack te * r [eae ’ 
Sitapiy, with «a Lie al @f * pialn 
jacket over her tbiack (—« 


agitated, forgetful for the moment of ber 
lover = presence. 
“Woata brute | 


am!’ he murmured 


“Can you ever forgive me for being «co 
selfiah 2 Come, dearest —sitand rest here 
foraliitie while Look at the suneet: {+ 
will be a clear day to-morrow !* 

““eeank down wearily upon the tires 
hench and watched in ailence the pins 
“ tgeliden giortes of the we«terr e 

ome. ahe turned ft H s ¢ 

on “ wi a gre - 
9 a = > . . 
ate titer fr = ° ea 4 
= at ari fiat Hut y ng 


away oO 800CD now—Ii doce nut seem worth 
while to make any change, does it? Let 


us be friends, as we siways have been; | 


friendabip tires jess than love, and I am 
eo tired !"’ 

“It shall be jast as you like,” he an- 
awered; “only 
need me, | am at your service. 
na réturn home-—you are worn 
poor little chilal’ 

Nan used to fee! afterwards that she had 
never been sufficiently gratefu) to the 
‘Slade Fieming’s Company” for their 
kindnewe to her during the next two days. 
Kot it was kindness that she could not 
properly appreciate at the titse, as abe feit 
eo stunned by ber trouble that she wished 
things take 


Now let 


only te te left sions and let 
lieir couree, 





Quicken as she reflected that she tlhe 
on the way towards finding a su betitats 
for each. 

Presently these piessurable emotions 
wore off, and she discovered that her bead 


_ ached intolerably, and that she was far to, 


remember, whenever you — 


much excited to be able to while away the 


time with any of ber usua'! tre 


out, you | 


Hier bosiness affairs was very quickly | 


Mr. 
hin somewhbat 
managed to 
daughter about 
pounds 

All bis personal belongings Mrs. Fiem 
ing, with great tactand wisdom, persuaded 
disj«se of “among our 
the somewhat remarkable 


DAwithbstanding 
precarions calling, had 
enough to leave hi« 
hundred and fifty 


met tient. Seymour, 
Fave 
three 


Nan to let her 
eeives’’— with 
resuil that twenty pounds in ready money 
im the @pirit 
Characteristic of ‘the 


the 


wan realized, got toyether 


f goad folicrweliig 
protession,” which satisfactorily met 


expenses entatied by the short iliness and 


“imple funera 
fhe tourtng company were woving 
the day that was fixedior 


usin; hot 


on 
to Kelton on 
Nan’« 


cra found Uine to accompany 


the mem- 
her to the 


aeper most of 


“tation, finding # vent for their sym 
pathy by shbowerng upon her gifts of 
fluaere chocolate, ang railway literature, 


tran Wyrne iocked rather impatienthy 


at the iitt!e erowd collected aleott the 
third class carriage, for ie wanted Nan to 
bimeelf just for these tast minutes, Mrs. 


Fieming diseernet the young man's wish, 
ang presently the crowed fail away from 
the door, and the two young people found 
themselves in comparative solitude, 


net much to eay, after all. 
the 
the nowmeon (be platform grew more deal 


moment Under pretext of 


There was 


‘Hher people got inte carriage, and 


ening every 


st~ ping to pick op a newspaper, Krian 
took the little ungioved hand in both of 
his, 

“Write to me, ifeot my lite,” he mur 


morei-“t shall tive in the hope of a 
letter’ Acd will vou be offenced if } 
coors pDyvand-by and claim sequaintance 
with you 7 


Phe girt « face brightened 


‘(0 eonre you mer come! she an 
eweremt aefily “Mee Fleming hae my 
all rem iat ine «peak te ner again —<be 

as beter any Ord to niet 

trian fe tack, and the taet worts, the 
last premenre of the band were given to 
thee Kind heomurte irt* woman, wn was 
shedting tears of genucne grief at parting 
trois tie yirt she bad yprown to love asa 
lauiyhiter 


‘teotwet bye got bwe!t You'rectl nowt 


Safe be t 


to 
It Hashed upon her 


Nan ‘esomd cutot the window wave 


her hand in farewell. 


then that «he was lenvVing & Very warm- 


heartet setol friend=, and was going to 
frf 4 whe, though they might te her 
Hegte fk were in reality utter «trangere 
ler eer line “hatley jittle manager = wife 
re wed Cie @foteetiment of gomiwill aa 
ioe on the platiormn waving a pink 
tw ‘ swedkerenief: and trig, im hie 
' ¥ “eed suit, with his dark hand 
merit *aev ny unutterabie things, bad 
Neve ap peated Lo betier alvantsage 


Nan lay back znd closed her eyes, trying | 


to proture her foture home. Mr. Seymour 


had se otten Ceseribed not alwayain def- 
Hite word, tncieesl teust hy clever! y CON 
vevedt fen's the bpomeo! bis childhood 
that “ar felt sure bherown imagination 
mnie met jay on the bright colors toe 
thickly. She knew only of the existence cf 
t' cle and aunt, but believed there 


were two con#ins somewhere in the back- 
aroeand. 

Beew cleiigit! itwonld be to live amid 
the colt ease ct a happy countey home after 
- a) 


her feather, 


Wanderings fur so 


tiremd 


1iany Veare «ith 


Sone 1 the refinement 


of ner cncte’s house, «, Jifferent from the 
Cegiogs ithad been her lot to inhabit «« 

ne as ehecould remember: «he thoy ght 
of the chances that she had a! way« onged 
for, of cultivating her taste for books and 

») toe quiet of restful Sundays after 
Line ine tatie } rneyings and ong delay 
4 4 BAS + 

us ‘ k« ¢ - - 

m Fe e . 

x ’ ed 
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a rH “rT « fa *'eler's ‘ oe 


laces. It was almost the firet time, ton, 
that she hed taken such a long 
alone: bat she was a brave gizi, and strug. 
gied resolately against the eadness that 
threatened to weigh her down. 

It was not oniy along but a tedion 
journey, involving two or three changes. 
and, when at last the train drew up at her 
destination, a little country town im Sq. 
folk, the gladness of the morning and the 
brightness of her early anticipations had 
all faced, and a tired-ont dusty littt: figure 
alighte nopon the dail platform. 

‘Miss Seymour ?” a voice said, ins half. 
hesitating tone, behind her. 

Ifoking round, Nan perceived a young 
man cled in decidediy rustic garments, 
with very light hair, freckled com piexion, 
and shortsighted eyes, peering st her 
through dark-rimmed giasses. She smiled 
atthe familiar sound cf ber own name, 
wondering who the messenger could be 
lie was certainly not a servant, she de 
cided; but she felt eqnally certain that he 
w-« not one of her own newly-found ra 
larives 

“Your train ia late, 
“Je that 


he said, with shy 
abr upiness, your box over 
there?’ 

New nodded acquiescence. The young 
man went over to the bucolic looking 
porter at work beside the half-emptiei 
jiugeayge van, and, after giving a helping 
hand himself, beckoned to her to folios 
hia through the little wailingroom to tha 
quiet street beyond, where twoor tune 
vehicles were waiting. Moving terward 
to one of these, a low two wheeled art, be 
assisted in placing the box onthe bark 
seat, and then motioned to Nan to take ber 
piace in front 

Nan accepted bis invitation m-chanical. 
iv. Hethen get into the cart, shook the 
reins, tossed a few pennies to the lad at 
the pony’s head, and they werecfl, The 
firet part of ber new life ha! begun. 

“{ hope roy aunt is quite weil?” she 
asked, after a ‘ithe pause, 

“Thanks—she never is wel',”’ her com- 
pinion answered in bis curt way, and then 
dropped the subject 

This was hardly encouraging; bot Nan, 
woman iike, tried again. 

“Ia it very far to Winterfeld 7” she in- 
quired. They were leaving the little town 
now aod were entering the open country. 

“4 matier of four wiles,” he replied, in 
the «ame abrupt manner. “You will find 
it dull after Manchester.” 

“We were in Manchester only for alit- 
tie while,” Nan rejoined, politeness for- 
bidding her to pat the question she 
wanted moat to ask—* Who are you?” 

Ket she soon received enlightenment 

“| would not talk too much, if ! were 
son, of where you veed to be,” he said, 
evident attempt at friend 
1 ies ems “Your ways and ours bave 
been different, and we should not ike it 
tote known that we bad anything to do 


w ith an 


with the stage.’”’ 
And why not?’ asked Ne», hotly. 
W ho on earth was this im pertinent aan! 
#he axned herself. ) 
“Mcat English people are prejudiced 
againet it,” he anewered, cautiously. 
“Mother was saying that it made it quite 
ea-y to have you with os pow that Rose is 
married and away frou howe. But! did 
not mean to vex you, cousin Nap.” 
“Cousin Nan!’ The words were s reve 
Fler cheeks flushed with mingled 
emctions Afraid of what sbe might be 
temipiad to way in response, the girl set !n 
constrained silence, ber bands clasped 
tight!, im her lap Her cousin did not 
neem to think it worth while to break the 
he spoke now and then to so 
brown pony, who was evidently wer 
aware that they were on their bomewar 
Way, and needed little or no urging s!0P8 
the Hat level roads. Daylight was besi 
ning te fail, and the sir felt keen and chilly, 


lation, 


milen «&; 


bioving straight scross the a 
Oc ’ r ten miles away. AM » 
‘an, eight o of Towm 


timedto the close apartimen's '. 
Nan ‘elt cold long before the drive ane Oe 
an end, and shivered once 80 perceyum: 


» at ber 
thet Hugh Seymour looked down ® 
; peior 
with a *erious wondering com p® , 
“oe 
Sball | onfesten your wray* ; 
air y she 
by ; bh j a nN perie ene 
a 
. . © 
a * 
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J tos 
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an daring the morning —tbe wel- 


rath 
— surely be awaiting ber in 


come that 1D ust 


ew home. 
en we sre!” cried Hugh presently. 


1) be glad of a cap of tea, won’t you? 


“You 
; « fathe: in the doorway.” 


= crews in through the unpainted. 
gates standing wide open from tbe road- 


side. An uncared-for gravel path led up 
irregularly bailt house, with 
1 walls and thatched roof. An 
eider'y man, with gray hair and kindly 
weather-beaton face stood at the entrance. 
There wae something in his sinile that re- 
minded Nan of ber father, and ina mo- 
ment #6 was beside him, her face up- 
rained to his, and with tears threatening to 
her blue eye. 

= this is Blake’s daughter,” he said. 
“What a fine young lady she oa« grown! 
Come in, my dear, and see your aunt—she 
ja waiting for you in the perior.”’ 

He spoke half apologetically; Nan won- 
dered why. 

The door appeared to communicate di 
rectly with the interior of the house, and 
opened upon & email rather berely-forn- 
ished room, where & fire burnedin the 
old-fashioned grate and @ neal was spread 
upon the table. He led her through this 
room into one adjoining, which reminded 
Nan painfully of ‘first-floor drawing- 
rooms’ in provincial towns. There was a 
sofa near the window, and upon this Ler 
annt reclined, her thin figare swathed in 
shawis, and her pale colorless face wear- 
ing the marks of ennui ratber than of suf- 
fering. 

Her uncle's friendly sir seemed to 
frags aw be ied ber to Mrs. Seymour’s 


w * low 
white washe 


aide. 

“Here, my dear, is our niece,’’ he said 
quietly. 

“Your niece, George!’ Mra. Seymour 
returned severely. You have had a long 
journey, iny dear, and will be wanting 
your tea,’ she continued, bestowing a 
trigii kine uponthe tired girl “Your 
uncle must look sitter you, for] am not 
weil enough to bear any talking today. 
Tomorrow I will try to make you under- 


stand some of the terribie sufferings Vrov- | she made a strange and humiliating din- 
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Bat presevtly turkeys and cabbages anp 
pasture lands were ali forgotten »#« the 


| eight day clock inthe corner struck the 








hour, and she remembered that this was 
just the time when the orchestra would be 
turning up im the faraway provincial 
theatre. 

Jo a flash her oid life passed before her, 
with all it: excitementa, joys, fears, and 
real bard work. What would she not give 
to follow it now, instead of this new, cold, 
tame existence that threatened to be atag- 
nation? She ran upstairs resolutely and 
began unpacking, lest in an evil moment 
she might sccept Mra. Fieming’s warm- 
hearted invitation and throw in her lot 
with ber old friends, 

_ * * * * . 

Time did not mend matters. Six months 
later found Nan utteriy discontented with 
her fate. She tried not to show her un- 
happiness more than she could possibly 
heip, and found many iittle omploymenta 
and household tasks whieh rendered life 
tolerable. Her aunt grew to cepend upon 
her bright skilful presences and sympathy, 
and Mr. Seymour wouid have felt lost 
witbout her ready devices and cheertul 
couversation. Only one person in the 
house bad any idea of what «he was reaily 


| come over here for au hour or so. I want | 





suffering; oniy Hugh, with bis power of | 
| fur an hour or KO, talking to her before his 


silent never ceasing observation, knew 


how the bird’s wings beat against the bara | 


of its cags. 
During these six months Nan bad heard 
only once from Hrian Wynne, though she 


bad answered his letter the week follow. | 
| voted herself to gratifying ail her fens lem, 


ing its arrival, and had then torinented 
herseif lest she bad exhitited undue haste. 
She was cortain she had said nothing to 
make hiin think that further intelligence 
would be unwelcome; but no second epistie 
followed in the wake of ier reply. 

Mrs. Fieming wrote now and then; she 
was a bad, though affectionate corres pon- 
dent, and theatrical ups and downs gave 
seant leisure for thougbt. Nan never 


doubted her true friendship, though she | 
wished she would write oftener. Aa the! 


weeks crept by, acold chill settled «n her 


| heart: and a4 the weeks grew into montiva 


idence has seen fit to lay upon iné; noi | 


that | have any wish to complain—it is all 
for the best, we know !” 

The high-pitebed querulous voice 
cared, and apparently Mra Seymour's 
interest in the interview ended too, for 
ahe lay back with her light gray eyes 
fised upon the ceiling, a look of supreme 
resigna’ion settling down upon her thin 
features. 

‘Come sway, child,” Mr. Seymour said 


Hagh will be calling out for his tes. The | 


Suffolk sir Wil soon give you an appetite, 
if you have not one already.” 

Nan begged to he shown her room, 
where she could remove tie dust and 
krime of her long journey; aad her uncle 
agein acted a+ pioneer, and conducted 


covery, and found that she had grown to 
love the man who had #0 evidently for- 
gotten all about her, 

Late in September she happened to be 
spending a few days at Lowee.oft with ber 





to say something to you."’ 

“Yes? Something nice, | hope?’ 

“Tbat entirely depends upon you. Did 
you not hear whatI said just now? °) 
am lost without you.’ Nan, | didn’t mean 
to speak #0 s00n, bat I shall know no 
peace till I’ve had your answer. I'ma 
plain man, ared to plain speech, Will 
you marry me, lass? Yes, or no?” 
° *Why, Hugh, vou’re joking!” 

One iook at his face, however, convinced 
her of hererror. Hugh had never iooked 
more eerious in bis jife; he turned quite 


pale through all his sunburn as he went | 


on to plead bis cause with more eloquence 
than abe had given him credit for. 

‘It will mete it all so comfortable at 
home. I know weare not quite the sort 
you've been brought up with; bat that 
needn't be # hindrance | would try to 
make you really happy!’ 

“Oh, stop, Hugh -plesse stop! It ean 
never be. | could never, never care for 
you in that way! Do try to forgot this; 
there ix aunt Margaret at the window!” 
cried Nan, greatly agitated. 





7 


at is that they were stopped by some per- 
fon or persons unknown. Nan, ie that 
fellow in love with you? Ibo you care for 
him? Why do you look at me like that? 
Ob, my darling, ts It possible that you 
have really grown to care for me at last?’ 

They had «ao much to settle and talk 
about that it was nearly nine o'clock be. 
fore Nan remembered that her aunt would 
be waiting for her in the clone lamp-lit 
littie room. There waa no time for half- 
rene Ul Tres, 

Brian would have to leave by the first 
train the next morning to rejoin his com- 
pany,and they agreed that it would be 
better to get the first introduction over at 
once and openly deciare thelr engage. 
ment 

When Mra. Seymour heard the news she 
cried hopeless'y at first—she would not 


xire up withouta struggle the idea of 
lowing Nan a® » prospective dauchter -—but 
In the end she succumbed gracefully to 
the inewit ble 

Nan'« ficet impulse was to aay that she 
would newer re enter Wintorfield Farin so 
long #8 Hugh wae in it; but common- 


j sense triumphed: and her cousin had a 


“By and-by you will Lear me again; but | 


I won't ask you to listen just yely’”’ ber 
cousin rejoined, 
To her great relief, Hugh stayed only 


mother as naval, aod not making any at 
tinpt to draw her into private and con 
fidentiai conversation. 

Mra. Seymour needed a great deal of at- 
tention after his departure, and Nan de- 
and refused to leave her «ide during the 
following day; but towards evening abe 
had to confess to a bad beadache, 

‘dd0 out, child, and get some fresb air. I 
can do very well without you foran hour 
or #0, 1 won't look at such a white face an- 
other minute!’ ber said, ae the church 
belia rang 4 cheertul peal. 

A longing to be ontaide the small room, 
with i « depressing atmosp! ere, suddenly 
assailed her Hastily putting om ber hat, 
ashe diag beraunt’s bidding, and was soon on 
her wzy towards the sea. How weieome 
the #trong sweet breezes were; and the 
very wight of the white-cresiod waves put 
new life into her! Kut alter « time solt- 
tude joet its charm: her thoughts became 


very kad aa 8s) 6 wondered vaguely if life 


|; would always tnean leneliness until the 


aunt, who had been ordered change of air | 


by the old village doctor. lLowertoft we 
only a few miles distant from Winterfield, 


and, aa the Seymours were obliyed to | 


practice strict economy, change of alr con 


| sisted in inhaling #@a-lbreezes a sittie | 
nervously: “you look haii starved; and | 


nearer the coast, 
Nan welcomed tne break in the me 


i netonous routine of her every-day life 


| especialiy as it relieved ber from Hugh's 


presence For some ines prehensityle 


| reason or other he had fallen into the way 


| of treatting ber as if ene were expecially 


ber up adark wooden staircase to the | 


room he said nad been set apart for her 


use. It was tory poorly furnished —utterly | 


dévold of any stlompt at ornamentation — 
bul Was neat and elean; pink monthly 
1(AOs le hod in through the jatticed win- 
dow, 

When Nan descended to the “living- 
Ton,” as it was calied, the delicious tea 
and créam made inomentary amends for 
al. Tea bad been sent in to her aunt, and 
Hagh and his father looked after Nan’s 
Wall«, (hough their conversation was con- 
foed to one avother, upon subjects of 
“s0leultural interest, quite unintelligible 
an outcider, 


? ‘ 
J am afraid you will find us very quiet 


under hia charge, which wae an lien she 
did not at all appreciate. 

On Saturday afternoon, | w- r throes 
day afier thetr arrival in Lowestor, ber 
attention was altracted by am ianiliar book 


ing long yeliow till in # waters Shap 


| window, headed by the weil Kihowis 
| words—“The Slade Fleming Company.’’ 


“Sne bent forward @aygerliy te make «ure 


that ber e,68 were not deceiving ier; the 
cast eppeared almost unchanged: then « 
bitter sense of Glasppointinent swept over 
per an «he eaw thattheir engagement in 
the town we# not forthe present week at 
ali, but was a thing of the past. Shey 
muetiave 'effou the previon#® Subpday. 


She could bave cried over the tantalizing 


“cine,” Mr. Seymour observed at the end | 
“the meal. “Lifeon asa farm is more busi- | 


NORA than 


“Kent bexijes up at the Manor. Can you 


MUS Youreif till supper-time, do you 
‘hink 7" 


}@asure; and | bavé to act as | 


Nan eager ¥ protested that she did not. 


8694 entert 


“one of the family; nevertheless her 


SUID, anu begged to be treated | 


i] * j 
Pirita sank to zero when she found herself 


“Mdemned wo sciitude 


f on lhe fires evening 
M her arrival. 


eure looking country giri came in to 

wOCD6 lea-things, slamming the door 

at ts A seras time ahe entered and went 

ts he ae Prato Nan 100k up her position 

tt os he 863%, and looked out at the 
ms : oes and wide fields beyond. 

; " (h6 garden and the fields there 


v lent! y 


Waa ar 
ne ‘* pond, with geese «wimin ng 
in se ‘ 
. Oth surface, a nayrick or two, 
8A ae 55; ar lings 
A row «rf é 
, ‘Keys were perched solemnly 
is r™ . » 
4 u mot nelly ally 
gw 
‘ a a] f 4 far ; Su 
i& y ¢ 
; 7 oe ee 
Mverc « a yeaa 
. a” fel t | 
rent iS yy it* anxiou pa 


fact. Then price cameé to ber rescue, Mi 
Sriagg had been 46 cloee to Winterfleid as 
this, and yet had not taxen (he troubie to 
come and 466 ber, he was neett altered, 
and must have forgotten her entirely. 

She brushed away ver teare, aod noid 
ing her head very erect, was preparing to 
turn to their small lodging= in a «wide 
atreet, when snée <diseovere: thai her 
oousin Hugh waa standing on the jave- 
ment beriie her. “She fancied thet 16 was 
smiling @ little iore broaciy than usuai, 
so she displays! an extra show Of Courage 
and coidly held out her haod. 

“jf had no idea you intended looking us 
up,” she said, ia an indifferent tone 


“TP thought Jaehould liketlo give vou a 
little eurpriss,’” he answered ‘Come, 
cusp Nan--you might weie so me more 
kinciv! My mother was right doen giad 


to see mé 
| ‘ 
Weill, y 
and we » 


were? -« ¥ 


niet. 

“! pelieve | atin getting morhid,” she 
seid to herself. “I had better go back to 
my duty; it will teach me not to dwoll 
upon my own stupid troubles! 6 I am 
rest particulary hapoy, wiiat have | «aver 
fone to deserve happiness ? . 

Sie turned to put ber resolution inte 


practice, but a He md 4urpriss was mn 


bel quarter of an hour when he learned 
whathad happened during that Sunday 


| evening, 


“| did it for your own good, cousin,” he 
declared doggediy. “It would be much 
better for you even now to turn your back 


|on the theatre. I saw how the first letter 


distressed yon, and burnt all the others as 


fasias they came; and, when ! found f 


should pavean opportanity of s king 
to Mr. drian Wynne face to face, | took it 
and used it It’s only your own fanlt if 
“weare not engaged to be married. You 
will live lo repentthbe day when you threw 
me over for that play-ecting chap !’’ 

Ket rubsequent eveuts proved Hugh's 
cone usion to be quite wrong. 


—— — a ear aM 


Scientific and Useful, 


DiaMonp CurTring--A compound of 
Loron and carbon which is hard enough to 


lenutdiamond has been produced in the 





4tore for her Was shedreaming, or was | 


that realiy Brian Wynne er ing towarda | 
her across Lhe Geverted beach 7 His votes | 
Gis peiled wi be tatot. 

ows ¥> Nan, Pou are he inet persen in 


the world lexpected to tind here!’ 


‘Phe musical tones of his voice were just | 


ne «ame, bul his brown eyes had a look 

of rey roach sleccould not understand 
Shenever kus w what #16 gusawered in 

reiunn Sne ieit herself growing while to 


the lips, and dared not ask themany ques 


tions she longed tos Yor upon hima tor 
fear of self-betrayva His fees tow any ed 
and hardened percaplitety 

“) believe betnes hint Dapepened sitwe 
we jmet ret,’ bo went on; jt firet allow 
ma toofier you ty bot ngratula ion,’ 

‘Congratulations! On what? ank ed 
Nan. raising her eyes to lee at Ute atart- 


ling remark 

“On your envagement, of uree,” he 
answered bitter:y. “| haepe you wil be 
yeryv happy ! 

“j don't know what you mean, Nan 
retorted. “l have never Leen enyaged te 
anv one inmy life. Who has been giving 
you this gratuitous inform ation ? 

Your flare your courin— Hugh, hia 
name ie, isn’tit? IT haaa tong talk with 
him one evening \ast weem, and he toid 
me many thing» J wanted to know, 


amonget oli.era why you bave never on 
awered a sitgyvlio .ellor— 

“J have hed none to answer, broke it 
Nan hotly —-‘‘nt jeast, oniy one and I 
wrote to you in rep.y «a fey day? after 
Aarts Bitan, what doos all this mean’ 

Keian came a few steps nearer and 
aligeped ber band within his aru lie then 


“aves iong iow ¥ 1etie. 


t soem t me tha Muster tig 8 nm 
been talking at rar P ‘ awered 
6 - ‘ 
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electric furnace, 

Booisne. —The biuing of watch and clock 
ands in done by polishing the surface and 
heating upon «abot tron plate, then cool 
ing in water 48 so00n as Lhe proper color in 
ovtained, 

SawpuostT. Sawdust is turned into trans 
portabie fuelin Germany by « very sim- 
pie process, It i heated under high 
lean pressure Ull the resinous ingredi- 
ents become sticky, when it ls pressed into 
bricks. 

SHons —When shoes have become atiff 
and uncomfortable from constant wear in 
the rain, or from lying by unworn, apply 
acoatof vaceline, rabbing it in well with a 
cloth, and in ashort thne the leather will 
become soft and pliable. 

MICKOPHON Ks A recent invention con- 
osteofan apparatus by meansof which a 
nicropbone suapended over «a child's erty 
aulomeatically rings an electric bell situ 
ated atl any convenient pointon the least 
noise mate by the child. The micro 
phone, as ie weli. known, i4 # very seni 
tive form of a telephones transmitter, capa 
bie of detecting the faintest sounds, 


— —_ os - —- 


Farm and (tbarden 


Seiu Mite “khin nilk for calven ia 
nettheir netaral foc [ne whole milk, 
ontaining the fat i¢nature’s provision, 
andwhen the calfis deprived of the car 
ponaceous matter in the miik it will not 
hecive 

loins A new use ae been discovered 
for hops, namely, tbe curing of bacon, It 
4 found thala sprinkiiog of bop in the 
bring atlas greatly to the fMlaseor of beacon 
a? id bagia. and enatiles thems to te kept nti 
indefiniie period. 

MALES When farincirs oo operate to 
procur6 a purebred male it denotes tion 
provementin the community, aod that the 
suck in thet s€etion Will t@come Letter 
hvery akeooiation of faricers should make 
the cor sidera ion of Jive slick # lending 
’ 


le alure a © Very moming. 


Cuteness — Tne rapid manner in which 


cerlain modern Churn® convert cream into 


‘ 


butter aone of the wonders of the dairy 
ny aye Hutter eannow tbe made while 
@ break fae’ tate being iald, iveor wix 
nipotes teing el the time needed to 
ary while inafewiimaore minutes the 

‘ : be trimecle pand brought to the 


for 4 in The teat fan 


} Jayne's Painless Sanative 
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USCHANGED. 
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linew not if the reves bloom 
In fragrant clusters round my home, 
Ae eeeet as when, long years age, 
They watched with me for one to eome 
lemly Rnow the love rematine 
The love of which they seemed a part 
And, though the snow ts on my balr, 
Love's tomes bloom in my heart 


I know mot if the song birds thrill 
My dear lowt parden with their lay, 
As bitthe and cleer ae he would «tiny 
Aieme our lane at cleme of day 
emily Bnew, thongh sang be mute, 
ite tender echo baunt« me «till 
Wtth beart- delight and solnce «weet 
That years of Hence cannot kiil 


lkoow motif my lowe be changed 
de that fate band beyond Drenthh « eens 
if, tn an ateemephere divine, 
Poot batman love leas dear way be 
Teoly know true lowe outlives 
It« own deep low, and suffers Lom, 
it nehanged, my heartand | awalt 
Lowe « fadelesws rowe, Henny n's endless cong’ 
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In a Strange Land. 
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YOUNG girl was wilting #lene in a 

A Mtegy room, looking rather absently 

eutof the window, which command 

ed a monotonous view of chimney pot, 

siated roofa,and back yards It being a 

Npring afternoon, it was probabie sunny 

weather eisewhere; but here, in amoky 

Manchester, people congregated then. 

acives that, at any rate, it waa net actually 
raining. 

Nan Seymour looked as if a gieam of 
sunebine would have been very good for 
her just now. Her blue eyes, with their 
seollen lida, were weary and listiess: pale 
cheeks, drooping mouth, and black drens, 
allepoke of recent trouble. And they 
spoke truly, for only on the previous day 
she bad stom beside her father’s newly 
inade grave. 

She pressed her forehead against the 
window pane, The coldness was grateful 
to ber aching head. Vreeently her brow 
lightened as footsteps were heard upon 
the steire; a dooror two slammed below, 
voices neither low nor gentile broke the 
silence: a emell of tolmeco reached her. 
end finally the privacy of her little abab 
tily furnished sitting room was invaded 
'yastout middieaged lady and «a «tin 
young man 

‘Sure and tts sitting by herself alone 
avelal’ exclaimed Mra, Flaming, enfold- 
tow the young girl in a very capacious 
motherly embrace. “KRehearsal’s over at 
last, honey, and I was getting really un- 
easy about you. Come down with us now 
and have acup of ten; it's all ready in our 
room and waiting forus, Hrian, you bring 
her along.” 

“! think | would rather not, thank you, 
dear Mre. Fleming,’’ Nan anewered, whilst 
tears welled up into her eyes, 

“Now, now; you won't beso unfriendly! 
Come, love; you can trust us to bold our 
peace as to what's pastand gone. Heaven 
rest hie soul! And ita not right or natural 
for a pretty girl to be sitting moping here. 
You see tolt, Brian; | must go and look 
after the gentlemen.’’ 

“De you really mean it Nan?" Brian 
Wynne asked, quietly, asthe good tady, 
with more tact than she gave hereeif credit 
for, bustied out of the room. 

“VYea—indeed I could not face then al! 
jost now,” Nan answered, with arwob. “I 
should only break down and make every 
one uncomfortabie,"’ 

“Then I'll tell you what we will do. I'l! 
go and fetch you a cup of tea, and you can 
drink it quietly here; and then we will go 
out for balf an hour. The fresh air wil! 
do you good.” 

*‘ Bat | don’t want to bother you,’’ Nan 
otjyected. “You areall mach too kind —"' 

“Nonsense!” Brian interrupted. “Just 
stay where you are! Wait a bit; I will 
first stir op that miserable-looking fire.”’ 

He put new life into the failing embers 
and left the room, to reappear almost im- 
mediately with alittle tray bearing cake 
and tea, and a message from Mra. Fleming 
that she was to be sure and get seine color 
in her cheeks before seeing her again. | 

Brian would not let Nan stay in her die 
coneolate attitude by the window, but 
made ber sit in an arm-chair bewide the 
heerth, where the Names now jieaped up 
cheerily. They bad tea together in quite 
a cowy fashion, and then Nan wes charged 
to get ready for her walk at once. 

‘4ts000 child—you have been only two 
minutes and a half!’ be said approving|y, 
when ehe camé back to >im, dressed very 

sliopiy, with «a tilie sailor hatand a plain 


acket over her tiack dress 
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‘Where de you wean ty tase me this 
afternoon T" she seked gently. 

These two bad known each other now 
for about six months, for Nan’s father 
and Hrian bad been both engaged in the 
same touring company;and, as Nan hed 
always accompaniet her father, she had 
shared in ali the usuai theatrical experi 
ences, exzeept that of actually appearing 
upon their stage herself. Offers from 


| need me, | am at your service. 


managers respecting his bright eyed grace | 


ful daughter were always deciined by her 
father. 

“tis peta profession | should choose 
for any child of mine," was his invariable 
reply; and Nan bad never questioned the 
Wimdou of bie choice. 

[pte the present time there bad been 
no oc amion tor Nan to do anything; and, 
now that her father bad been suddenly 
anpaleoh «ft away from ber by the cruel 
scourge infloenza, she would have pre 
ferred starvation to going wilfully against 
this & betes. 

The sun wes actualiy sending out some 
pallid glean = as Brian and Nan clambered 


away 60 800n DOoWw—ii docs not seem worth 


while to make any change, does it? Let) 


us be friends, as we always hare been; 
friendship tires less than love, and I am 
ao tired !"’ 


“It shall be jaat as you like,” he an- | 


awered; “only remember, whenever you 
Now let 
us return home-—yeu are worn out, you 
poor little ehilal’ 

Nan used to fee! afterwards that she had 
never been sufficiently grateful to the 
‘Stade Fieming’s Company” for their 
kindne#s te her during the next two days. 
But it was kindne#s that she could not 
properly appreciate at the tinaé, as she felt 
so stunned by ber trouble that she wished 
only to he left alone and let things take 
Lbéir COUTRO, 

Her business affairs was very quickly 
settied. Mr. Seymour, potwithstanding 
his somewhat precarious calling, had 
managed to save enough to leave his 


| daughter about three hundred and fifty 


upon te the outeide of atram that wouid | 


carry them into some semblance of coun 
try away towards Kushoime. Krian knew 
of a quiet park somewhere in the vieinily, 
prettily pianted, with fleids snd a rural 
looking ehurch tm the beckground: end 
thitner he guited bis companion. He was 
very tender te her thie afternoon—did uct 
talk af firet, amt bad the satixfaction of 
eeeing the treeh ar and change of scone 
do their restoring work before be worried 
her with questions 


peubds. 

All his personal belongings Mrs. Flem 
ing, with great tactand wisdom, persuaded 
Nan to let her disj«se of “among our 


| selves’ —with the somewhat remarkable 


resuil that twenty pounds in remly money 


| was realized, got together in the spirit 


Very few people were inthe park he- | 


sides them se. Vve8 —a nureermxidior twee ana 
ae *eprinkling « { ehifdren, a score or «oo of 
boys on the ericket-ground, an cid « lergy 
nan absorted In a book, and two hosxspital- 
nurses chatting pleasantly 

Nan and Brian paced the tong gravel 
paths, taiking of nmliieg on particular, 
until he said 

“When do you think of leaving us?” 

“Tie day after to meerrasu My oncle 
has written a very hind ietter, teliing me 
to constier has lowe an ny own. It ia 
just as clear father wreteet.”’ 

‘You have never seen these relatives of 
your, tore , 

Ne ‘fo eourse you know my father 
marrie<! against ther wishes: and then it 
wason y adding another offeice when he 
took ty the stage, They have not met for 
the last twenty years. Unele George ia 


evers; merch elder than my father, and, | 


from what be sayin bis letter, my aunt 
must te quite an tevalnd.”” 
“And jou dent mind leaving us and 


the old itfe, tn whieh we have all Leen <o 
happy and polly together?” 


Wf good fellowsiip characterisiic of ‘the 
profession,’ which satisfactorily met the 
ox penses entalied by the short lines and 
simple funera 

(he tourtng company were moving on 
to Bolton on the day that was fixed tor 





ee —_ 


ss 


quicken as she reflected that she Was noe 
on the way towards finding» *udetitey 
for each. 
Presently these pleasurable 

wore off, and she discovered tha: ber hea: 
ached intolerably, and that she was far ton 
much excited to be able to while away the 
time with any of ber usual tre e 
laces. It was almost the first time, too, 
that she hed taken sucha long 


| alone; bat she was a brave giri, and strug. 


gied resolutely against the eadnem tha: 
threatened to weigh her down, 

It was not onlyalong but & tedinn 
journey, involving two or three 
and, when at last the train drew Up at io 
destination, a little country town im Sq. 
folk, the gladness of the morning and the 
brightness of her early anticipations heq 
all faded, and a tired-ont dusty ittts figure 
alighted npon the dull platform. 

“Miss Seymour ?” a voice said, tn a bait 
hesitating tone, behind her. 

Looking round, Nan perceived a young 
man clad in decidedly rustic KArmenta, 
with very light hair, freckled complexion, 


|} and short-sighted eyes, peering at ber 
| through dark-rimmed glasses, She amie 


atthe familiar sound cf her own name 
wondering who the messenger could te 
lie was certainly not a servant, she de 
cided; but she felt equally certain that be 


| was notone of her own newly-found re 


Nan’sa depariure, bot most of the mem- | 


bers found Uline to accompany her to the 
station, finding a vent tor their syim- 
pathy by sbowerng upon her gifta of 
flowers, chocolate, and ratiway literature, 

rian Wynne tocked rather impabently 
at the [ittle erowd collected about the 


himself just tor these jast minutes. Mrs. 
Fleming discerned the young man’s wish, 


j and presently the crowed fell away from 





| 


He repo mtest this last question, lor Nan's | 


Oyen agela overflowed, and her lip quis 


ered Pritecriaty Hie drew her little hen 
, ’ 


in tis cheap black glove, within his arin 

“There  f anim t mean to pain you: | 
onght te bare known better than to have 
anked you suet atiing as that! Rut are 
you content te leave me without eiving 
Me any security forthe future? Pris isn't 
the time to tether you about love, onty | 
can't let you go wilhont asking youn net 
te forget me entirely 

His mustest Irish voice helped to plead 
his canse, amd fie dark Irish eyes were 
full of lowe 


it was very sweet te have some one left to 


Nan, sore at heart, felt that 
care for her «ti/! Besides, her father had 
been very fond of Brian. 

“ft can mever forget you or vour kind 
ness,’ «he answerad siniply 


te. 


“Kindness be repeated, “with a little 
“J want more than kind 


nese-[ want your ilove, Nan! Haven’t 


scornful langh 


you a inttie left in vour heart to Spare for 
me? 

“How ean I tell?’ she replied sadly 
“The world is so empty “Without him. | 
cannot help thinking about him always- 
always! If be were here, | could ask 
him: he would advise me— Oh, Brian, 
de you think this pain will last: throngh 
ali the wears? How can I bear it if it 
does?’ 

The burden of ber first great sorrow 
wasvupom her, She pressed her band to 
her heart, and stond trembling and 
agitated, forgetful for the moment of ber 
lovers presence. 

“Woata brute I am!’ be murmured. 
“Can you ever forgive me for being so 
selfish? Come, dearest—sit and rest here 
foralittie while Look at the sunset: it 
will be a clear day to-morrow !’ 

Sesank down wearily upon the iron 
bench and watched in silence the pink 
and golden giories of the western «ky 


resentiy she turned to Brian, with her 

eves « wor Dhmat wit a gratetf amile 
’ + nm /- > ern tle ue 
are tter now ape wn ar 6 

w at arifiat Hout | sha * going 


| has beeen ee om te nee 


the door, and the two young people found 
themselves in comparative «ol itaude, 

There was net much to say, after all. 
(Mher people got Inte the carriage, and 
the nore on tbe platform grew more deal- 
ening every moment Under pretext of 
stecping to pick up a newspaper, HKriap 
took the little ungioved hard in both of 
his, 

“Write to me, iife ot my iila.”’’ he mur- 


with you?” 
The girt = face brightenel 


awered softly. “Mra Fleming hae my 


address let me speak to ber again —she 


Krian fell tack, and the laet warts, the 


| Iast pressure of the band were given to 


the Kind hearted Irie. woman, wn was 
shedding teara of genuine grief at parting 


from tie gir! she had grown to love as a 
dauyhter. 

‘om bye—gomt-bwe! You're off now! 
Nafe homel’ 

Nan teaned outoft the window to wave 
her handin farewell. It tashed upon her 
then that she was leaving a very warm- 


hearted setol friends, and was going to | 


people whe, thongh they might be her 


larives. 

‘Your train is late,” he said, with shy 
abruptness, “Ie that your bhox over 
there?” 

Nan nodded acquiescence, The young 
tian went over to the bucolic looking 


| porter at work beside the balf-emptie: 


lugesye-van, and, after giving a helping 
hand himself, beckoned to her to folios 
him throvgh the little wailingroom to the 


quiet street beyond, where twoor three 
third-class carriage, for he wanted Nan to | 


vehicles were waiting. Moving forward 
to one of theas, a low two-wheeled cart, be 
assisted in placing the box onthe bark 
seat, and then motioned to Nan to take ber 
place in front 

Nan accepted bis invitation mrechanieal. 
lv. Hethen got into the cart, shook the 
reins, tossed a few pennies to the lad at 
the pony’s head, and they wereotl The 
first part of ber new life ha! begun. 

“1 hope my aunt is quite weil?” she 
asked, after a ilttie pause, 

“Thanks—she never is wel',” her com- 


panion answered in bis curt way, and thes 
|} mnred— “tf shall tive in the hope of a} 


letter! And will gon be offenced if J | 
come be and-by aod claim asequaintance | 


dropped the subject 

This was hardly encouraging; bot Nan, 
woman -like, tried again. 

“Ie it very far to Winterfeld ?" she in- 


quired. They were leaving the little town 
*@ cole yor mag comet she an- | 


nextel kin, were in reality utter «tranvers | 


to her Phe shabtw iitt > ver’ j 
ths —— a eS , she asked herself. 


looked the emrbertiment of goodwill as | 


~~ 


She stiwxt om the platform waving a pink. | 


bordered Damikerchief: and trip, in his 
brown tweed suit, with his dark hand 
soine face saying unutterstde things, had 
NEeVEr appemredt to letter ac vantage 


Nan lay back and closed her 6yes, irying 


| married and away from home. 


now and were entering the open country 

“A matter of four mwilea,” he reptied, én 
the same abropt manner. “You will ied 
it dull after Manchester.” 

“We were in Manchester only for a it- 
tle while,” Nan rejoined, politeness for- 
biddipg her to put the question she 
wanted most te ask—‘* Who are you?” 

Ket she soon received enlightenment 

“| would not talk too much, if I were 
you, of where you veed to be,”” he said, 
with an evident attempt at friend 
liners, “Your ways and ours have 
been different, and we should not ike x 
to be known that we had anything to do 
with the stage.”’ 

“And why not?” asked Nan, netip. 
W ho on earth was this impertinent nan 


“Most English peeple are prejudiced 
against it,” he answered, cautiously 
“Mother was saying that it made it quite 


sasy to have you with us now that Rome's 
Rut | did 


not mean to vex you, cousip Nan. 


to picture ber future home. Mr. Seem: ur | 
* | 


had so often Ceseribed not always in deh- 


nite words, indeed), but by cleverly con. | 


veyed hints the bomeot! his chiidnood 
that Nan felt sure herown imagination 
could not lay on the bright celars too 


“Cousin Nan?’ The words were s reve 
lation, Her cheeks flushed with mingied 
emotions. Afraid of what sbe might be 
tempted to say in response, the git! sat in 


‘constrained silence, ber hands claspel 


thickly. She knew only of the existence of | 


thie uncle and aunt, but believed there 
were (Wo cousInS Somewhere in the back- 
ground. 

How delightful it wonld be to live amid 
the eoft ease of a happy country home after 


aii ber wanderings for so many veare with | 


her father, NSne 1 treed the refinement 
of ber uncle's house, s» different from the 


lodgings it had been. her lot te inhabit wa | 


long as shecould refhemtber: she the ught 
of tbe chances that she had aiw ays longed 
for, of cultivating her taste for t« ks and 
music; the quiet of restful Sundays after 
the inevitable journeyings and long deiay 
al raliway «taii 


Most of « Ste ket forwa rr 
K refined, ed alect = 
ng witht * - 
? » v) : ‘ 
Homer An : a ‘ ‘ “ 
a mother’s or a sieter’s. ‘ felt 


tight!, in her lap Her e« usin did not 


seem to think it worth while to break tbe 
silence; he spoke now and then to the 
brown pony, who was evideoly well 
Aware that they were on their homewerd 
Way, and needed little or po urging along 
the fat level roads. Daylight was ‘ese 
ning to fail, and the sir felt keen and chi iy, 
blowing straight scross the (iermas 
Ocean, eight or ten miles away. agent 
tomed to the close apartments of Tows, 
Nan felt cold long before the drive com” 
an end, and shivered onceé so poresyesy 
that Hngh Seymour looked dow? at D 
with a serious wondering compass? 
‘Sball | unfasten your wraps.” be as 
ed, kindly. eit 
Tre 


© herself, picturing—tboug® 
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sors than daring the morning —tbe wel- 
colo! 


come 
her new home 


“Here we are!” cried Hugh presently. | 


u'll be glad of a — of tea, won't you ? 
‘s father in the doorway. 
= drove in through the unpainted. 
gates standing wide open from the road- 
sida An uncered-for gravel path led up 
irregularly bailt house, with 
1 walis and thatched roof. An 
with gray hair and kindly 
face stood at the entrance, 
hing in his smile thai re- 


“Yo 


wo a low 
whitewashe 
eider'y man, 
weather-beaten 


re was somet 
jo {Nan of her father, and ina mo- 


minds 
ment sve was beside him, her face ap- 
raised tc his, and with tears threatening to 


flood ber blue eyes. 
«So this is Blake’s daughter,” he said, 


«uWhata fine young lady she oas grown! 
Come in, my dear, and see your aunt—she 
js waiting for you in the parior.”’ 

He spoke half apologetically; Nan won- 
dered why. 

The door appeared to communicate di 
rectly with the interior of the house, and 
opened upon & small rather barely-furn- 
iabed room, where afire burned in the 
old-fashioned grate and @ meal was spread 
upon the table. He led her through this 
room into one adjoining, which reminded 
Nan painfully of “first-floor drawing- 
rooms” in provincial towns, There was a 
sofa near the window, and upon this her 
annt reclined, ber thin figure swathed in 
shawls, and her pale colorless face wear- 
ing the marks of ennui ratber than of suf- 
fering. 

Her uncie’s friendly air seemed to 
freeze as he led ber to Mrs. Seymour’s 
sida. 

“Here, my dear, is our niece,’”’ he said 
quietly. 

“Your niece, George!’ Mra, Seymour 
returned severely. ‘*You have had a long 
journey, iny dear, and will be wanting 


that must surely be awaiting her in | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Bat presently turkeys and cabbages anp | come over here for au hour or #0. 


pasture lands were ali forgotten as the 


| Sight day clock in the corner struck the 





hour, and she remembered that this was 
jast the time when the orchestra would be 
turning up in tbe far-away provincial 
theatre. 


In a flash her old life passed before her, 
with all its excitements, joys, fears, and 
real bard work. What would she not give 
to follow it now, instead of this new, cold, 
tame existence that threatoned to be stag- 
nation? She ran upstairs resolutely and 
began unpacking, lest in an evil moment 
she might accept Mrs. Fieming’s warm- 
hearted invitation and throw in her lot 
with ber old friends 

= * * * * . 

Time did not mend matters. Six months 
later found Nan utteriy discontented with 
her fate. She tried not to show her un- 
happiness more than she could possibly 
heip, and found many little omploymenta 
and household tasks which rendered life 
tolerable. Her auni grew to depend upon 
her bright skilful presence and sympathy, 
and Mr. Seymour would have [eit lost 
without her ready devices and cheerful 
couversation. Only one person in the 
house bad any idea of what she was reaily 
suffering; only Hugh, with bis power of 
silent never-ceasing observation, knew 
how the bird’s wings beat against the bars 
of its cage. 

During these six months Nan bad heard 
only once from HKrian Wynne, though she 


| bad answered his letter the week follow- 


your tea,’ she continued, bestowing a. 


trigii kiss upon the tired girl. 
uncie must look alter you, for] am not 
weil enough to bear any talking to-day. 
To-morrow | will try to make you under- 
stand some of the terribie sufferings Prov- 
idence has seen fit to lay upon meé; noi 
that | have any #isb to complain—-it is all 
for the best, we know !”” 
The high-pitched 


querulous voice 


ceased, and’ apparently Mra. Seymour’s | 


interest in the interview ended too, for 
she lay back with her light gray eyes 
fixed upon the ceiling, a look of supreme 
resigna‘ion settling down upon her thin 
features. 

‘Come away, child,” Mr. Seymour said 


“Your i 


ing its arrival, and had then tormented 
herseif lest ehe bad exhibited undue haste, 
She was certain she had said nothing to 
make him think that further intelligence 
would be unwelcome; but no second epistie 
followed in the wake of her reply. 

Mrs. Fieming wrote now and then; she 
was a bad, though allectionate correspon- 
dent, and theatrical ups and downs gave 
secant iteisure for thought. Nan never 
doubted her true friendship, though she 
wished she would write oftener. As the 
weeks crept by, a cold chill settled sn her 
heart; and as the weeks grew into montis 


| she madea strange and humiliating dis- 


covers, and found that she had grown to 
love the man who had so evidently for- 
gotten ail about her. 

Late in September sie happened to be 
spending a few days at Lowestott with her 


/ aunt, who had been ordered change of air 


| by the old village doctor. 


Lowestoft was 


| only a few miles Gistant from Wintertield, 
j} and, as the Ssymours were obliyed to | 


nervously; “you look half starved; and | 


Hugh will be calling out for his tea. The 
Suffolk sir will soon give you an appetite, 
if you have not one already.” 

Nan begged to he shown her room, 
where she could remove the dasi and 
grime of her long journey; aad her unele 
again acted a+ pioneer, and conducted 


practice strict economy, change of air con 
sisted in inhaling sea-breezes a littie 
nearer the coast, 

Nau welcomed tne break in the me 
netenoes routine of her every-day life, 


| especia’’> as itrelteved her from Hugh's 


room he said nad been set apart for her | 


nse. It was vory poorly furnished —utterly 
dévold of any attompt at ornamentation — 


but was neat and clean; pink monthly | 
roses lOckOd in through the latticed win- | 


‘low, 


When Nan descended to the “living- 
room,” as it was calied, the delicious tea 
and créam madé momentary amends for 
all. Tea had been sent in to her aunt, and 
ifugh and his father looked after Nan’s 
Wants, though their conversation was con- 
taed to one another, upon subjects of 
ssuleultural interest, quite unintelligible 
Wo an outsider, 

“lam afraid you will find us very quiet 
nen 


“ft the meal, 
nees than 


presence For some incomprehensible 
, 


reason or other he had fallen into the way 
of treatting ber as if she wero especially 


' under his charge, which was an idea she 
her up adark wooden staircase to the | 


did not at all appreciate, 

On Saturday afternoon, two or three 
days afier their arrival im Lowestormt, ber 
attemtion was altracted by a fauiliar bock- 
ing long yellow bill in a@ siationers shop 
window, headed by the weil kuowi 


| words—“The Slade Fleming Company.’’ 


i,’ Mr. Seymour observed at the end | 
“Life on a farm is more buai- 
pleasure; and | bave to act as | 


Kent besides up at the Manor. Can you | 
| and must have forgotten her entirely. 
| 


amuse yourseif till supper-time, do you 
‘hink 7" 

Nan ays rly protested that she did not 
need SO6rlaining, and begged to be treated 
“sone of the family; nevertheless her 
*pitits Sank to zero when she found herself 
“Mdemned to solitude on the first evening 
of her arrival. 
st. looking country girl came in to 
vidlene’ _ lea-things, slaniming the door 

y *ach time she entered and went 
pos me room. Nan took up her position 

’ Window-seat, and looked out at the 


presi K4arcen and wide fields beyond. 
‘ween (he garden and the fields there 
Was a 


"MZ pond, with geese swimming 


Upon iia «, 
Hootn surface, a nayrick or two 
8Nd Some ¢ ’ ‘ ’ 


arin buildings, 
A row of : 
rK6YS were perched solemnly 
Na ler ‘ a 
‘ Yan could not hel; augt 
iT 4 os f . = 
nA ee " “ mm - ' 
leniy the fami } 
6: Of in its sieen ! 
aevers — ¢ ' aT} ~ » 
*Primandad byw tm ¢ Ot T~- 
ren yy its anxious j- 


“She bent forward @aygerly to make sure 
that ber eyes were not deceiving her; the 
cast appeared almost unchanged; then a 
bitter sense of diasppointinent swept over 
her ag she caw thattheir engagement in 
the town wee not for the present week a’ 
ali, but was a thing of the past. They 
mu-thave leftou the previons Sunday. 
Spe could bave cried over the tantalizing 
fact. Then price cameé to her rescue, lt 
Brian had been so close to Winterfield as 
this, and yet fad mottaken the trouble to 
come and aee her, be was indeed altered, 


She brushed away ver tears, and held 
ing ber head very erect, was preparing to 
turn to their amall lodgings in a« side 
street, when sne discovers: that her 
oousin Hogh was standing on the pave- 


ment beiie her. She fancied thet Le was 


amiling @ little more broediy than usuai, 
so she displays! an extra show of courage 
and coldly held out her hand. 

“j had no idea you intended looking us 
up,” she said, fa an indifferent tene 

“T thought I«hould like to give you a 


littie surprise.’” he answered Come, 

sn Nan-—you might weic ows ine more 
kinoiv! My mother was right down giad 
to see me! 

Weil, y ( é ' 
a wa 6 My - ‘ 
| ré 

‘ 

are ;u . 4 i v i mi iif ta 
ousin i ikdda’t rest antil I decided t 








I want 
to say something to you." 

“Yee? Something nice, | hope?” 

“That entirely depends upon you. Did 
you not hear what lI said just now? °*/ 
am lost without you.’ Nan, | didn’t mean 
to speak so soon, but I shall know no 
peace till I've had your answer. I'ma 
plain man, need to plain speech. Will 
you marry me, laws? Yea, or no?’ 

“Why, Haugh, vou're joking!’ 

One look at his face, however, convinced 
her of her error. Hugh had never tooked 
more eerious ia his iife; he turned quite 
pale through all his sunburn as he went 
on to plead bis cause with more eloquence 
than abe had given him credit for. 

“It will make it all so comfortable at 
home I know weare not quite the sort 
you've been brought up with; bat that 
needn't be a hindrance [ would try to 
make you really happy!’ 

“Oh, stop, Hugh —please stop! It can 
never ba | could never, never care for 
you in that way! Do try to forgot this; 
there is aunt Margaret at the window !"’ 
cried Nan, greatly agitated 

“By ang->w you will iear me again; but 
I won't ask you ‘to listen just yet,’’ her 
cousin rejoined, 

To her great relie!, Hugh stayed only 
for an hour or so, talking to her before his 
mother as usual, aod not making any at 
teinpt te draw her into private and con 
fidential conversation. 

Mra Seymour needed a great deal of at- 
tention alter bia departure, and Nan de- 
voted herself to gratifying all her foncies, 
and refuse: to leave her side during the 
following dav; but towards evening abe 
had tc confess to a bad beadache, 

‘dio out, child, and get some fresh air. I 
can do verse well without you foran hour 
or 8G, | won tL look al such a white face an- 
other minute!’ ner said, as the church 
bells rang «a cheerful peal, 

A longing to be outside the simall room, 
with is cepressing atmospiere, suddenly 
arsailed her Hastily putting on ber hat, 
ahe did ber aunt's bidding, and was soon on 
her wey towards the sea How welcome 
the strong sweet breezes were; and the 
very sightot the white-crested waves put 
new life into her! Bul alter a time soll- 
tude lost its eharm: ber thoughta became 
very sad as s')@ wondered vaguely if life 
would always mean loneliness until tne 
ene. 

“f believe | am getting morbid,’ she 
said to herself, “Ll had better go back to 
rmiv dutyyit @lll teach me not to dwoll 
upon my own stupid troubles! olf To am 


) not particularly bapoy, whathave | ever 


fone to deserve happiness?” 


She taroed to put her resolution into 


‘practice, but a seeond surpriss was in 


4tore tor her Was shedreaming, or was 


that realiy Brian Woynne coccing towards 


her seres§ he dowerted beaeh ? His voice 


Lispeiic ia ir tatet 

“Why, Nan, pou are the last person in 
the world | expected to tind here!’ 

The nmiousieal tones of bis voice were just 
the same, bul his brown eyes had a look 
of reproach sbe could not understand, 

She never kus W what #16 anuawered in 
retuce She iewt herself growing while to 
the lips, and iared notask themany ques 
tions she longeat to s vor upon hit for 
fear of seif-betrava His fees ton changed 


and hardened per prtitely 

“] belle we mi taes baw happened since 
We jmat rriet,’ werent can; ur first allow 
me taotter you y bos migratulaiion.’’ 

‘“Congra 4 ' €h what?” ask od 
Nan, raising her eyes to his at this start- 
ling remark 

“On your en agement, of uraa,’’ he 
answered bitteriy *| hape you will be 


verv happy! 
Sd dont Kaow what you mean,’’ Nan 
rétoriet, ‘Tl have never Leen engaged to 
anv one im my ite Wiiho has been giving 
you this gratuitous tt forn ation?’ 
tiugh, his 
Thaaa long talk with 
him one evening ‘ast wee, and he told 
know, 
amongetcotiers why you have never an 


“Your fare your cousin 


. . 
Mame ia, isn t 


rae omany things | wanted to 





awerml & Sitg@ie .elloer 
‘] have hed none to answer, broKne@ in 
Nan hotly at i*mat, only one and I 
wrete te you in rep.y a few days after- 
“Aarts Bitan, what Coos all this mean?’ 
Brien came a few steps nearer and 
slipped her hand within bis arn lie then 
gave «a Zz iow wWhistie 
. aot ® tha Master Hugh thas 
beet talking « ru i hie nawered 
, y 
‘ 
< “ a 
‘ a ny 4 n 
i 7 ¥ nciusion | an arr ‘ 
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at is that they were stopped by some per- 
son or persons unknown. Nan, is that 
fellow in love with you? Do you care for 
him? Why do you look at me like that? 
Ob, my darling, t* it possible that you 
have really grown to care for me at last ?’’ 

They had a mech to settle and talk 
about that it was nearly nine o'clock be. 
fore Nan remembered that her aunt would 
be waiting for her tn the close lamp-lit 
littln reo, There waa no time for half- 
measures, 

Brian would have to leave by the firet 
train the next morning to rejoin his com- 
panty, and they agreed that it would be 
better to get the firat introdteaction over at 
once and openty dectare their engage. 
ment 

When Mra Seymour heard the news she 
cried hopeless'y at firat—<he would not 
cive up withouta stregglie the idea of 
loving Nan as 2 prospective dauchter—bat 
in the end she snceeuambed gracefully to 
the inevit ble 

Nan's first impulse was to aay that she 
would never re enter Wintorfield Farm ao 
long a8 Hugh was in it: but common- 
sense triumphed: and her cousin hada 
bad quarter of an hour when he learned 
whathad happened during that Sanday 
ovening, 

| did it for your own good, cousin,” he 
declared doggediy. “It would be muoh 
better for you even now to turn your back 
on the theatre [saw how the first lettwer 
distressed yon, and burnt ell the others as 
fasias they came; and, when I found I 
should Lavean oppertanity of speaking 
to Mr. rian Wyaone face to face, | took it 
and used it [t's only your own faalt if 
weare not engaged to be married. You 
will live to repenttbe day when you threw 
me over for that play-eciing chap!" 

Kot rubsequent eveats proved Hugh's 
cone usion to be quite wrong. 

i <a 


Scientific and Useful. 


DIAMOND CUTTING —-A compound of 
boron and carbon which i* bard enough to 
cutdiamond bas been prodaced in the 
electric furnace, 

BLuINa, —The biving of watch and clock 
hands is done by polishing the surface and 
heating upon a hot trom plate, then cool 
ing 'n water #8 S000 as Lhe proper color is 
obtained. 

Sawpust.— Sawdust is turned into trans 
portable fuel in Germany by a very sim- 
ple process, It is heated under high 
steain pressure Ull the resineun ingredi- 
onts become sticks, when it is pressed into 
bricks, 

Siorms — When shoes have become stiff 
and uncomfortable from constant wear in 
the rain, or from lying by unworn, apply 
a coat of vacelina, rubling itin well witha 
cloth, and In a shert time the leather will 
become soft and pliable 

MLC KOPHION Bs A recent in wention con- 
vinteofan apparatus by meaneof which a 
Inicropbene suspende! over a chiid’s erth 
4ulomatically rings an electric bell situ. 
ated at any convenient penton the least 
noise mate by the etitle., The nocro 
phone, as is weli known, is a rery sensi 
tive form of a telephone Uranamitter, capa 
bie of detecting the faintest © sande. 


_— ss 2 - 


Farm and tbarten, 


Skim Mit Skiin nile for calves ia 
not their netural fwewt Ihe whole milk, 
containing the fat i¢ nature’* provision, 


and when the calfis deprivwel of the ear 


bonaceous mater nm the mick it will not 
thrive 
Hsien A nee use bas been diesen vered 


for hopa, naroely, the curing of bacon, It 


i4 found tbalaSprimnkiiog «f boepsin the 
brine alas greatly lo the Maser af baoon 
and bata, and @nalries tien to be kept an 
indefinite period. 

MALES When fartarrs oo operate to 
procure a purebred mal lenotes tun 


provement in the « retanear ¥y. anc«ithal the 


4tock in that seelon & teuome Lette, 
livery abeociation of Tarucers steowld make 
the cor stdera ict of ve el. cK « i®acling 

fenture a? & Very to ing 
CHuURS Ss —‘The rapid anner in which 
cerlain motern churn eo nvert cceam into 
butter sone of lhe wordere «af the dairy 
nw ae HMulte ant ~ ‘tn ‘ate while 
tie Dresk fast tate tw we iald, hve or six 
nit es ng * ‘ ' need to 
eourr wi e a few » tminttes the 
‘ " + * ‘ tor & ey tre 


r 4 . i? tes atl y 


ril, Jayne's Painless Sana 
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Character and Dress. 
Showy dress bas always had its bitter 
have lavished denuncia- 


enemies, who 


tioys upon it Usually there have been 
several sects of the austerely wood, and 
apart from 
secta, who have viven the werld to un- 


derstand that 


innumerable individuals 


their prefe rence Was 
metaphorically—for a ‘leathern girdle 
about their loins. Yet the crusade 


against fine dress has never prospered, 
the reason probably being that adorn- 
ment of the person less a fashion 
than an instinct. We share the feeling 
with the animals that dress not. They 
obviously regard Nature’s renewals of 
their coats and colors and dignified trap- 
pings with pride. 

The aboriginal savage, who painted | 
and tattooed himself before he had ac- 
quired a sense of shame, was sulmit- | 
ting to one of the most primitive in- 
stincts, Hav.ne satisfied his hunger | 
and his revenge, his thoughts turned, 
not to comfort, but to decoration, aud | 
ornament took precedence of utility. 
The dress-reformers have never been 
able to eradicate this most ancient ten- 
dency; the most they can hope to do is 
to modify it by giving utility the first 
place, making it the groundwork of 
dreas, and then having regard to beauty 
in the superstructure. 

It has frequently been asserted that 
women err on. the of an over 
regard for dress to a far yvreater extent 
than men. That this is true at the 
present day does not admit of question 
Looking back however to the curious 
encumbrances and = extravayances af- 
tected by the beaux from, say, the four 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries, there 
does not appear to have been much to 
choose between the two sexes 
score of fantastic adornment. 

If women barricaded themselves in 
hooped cages, whereon they hung cur 
tain on curtain in the form of frills and 
furbelows, while their architectural skill 
was oxpended, as Addison admiringly 
observed, on 
ribbon, 
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side 


on the 


marvellous structures of 
lace, and wire to tower from 
the head, men were equally concerned 
for frilled shirts, finely laced coats, 
«tuffed hose, and powdered and ribboned 
peruques, aud were given to breaking 
out in hideously-pointed toes and other 
moustrosities. 

The assertion that women have taken 
more pains to adorn their heads than 
mwnen has certainly been true of recent 
generations. The persistence of the 
stid@, ugly, and characteriess ‘“‘chimney- 
pot’? hat may be taken as at once a 
proof of the intense conservatism of men 
and their failure either to invent or to 
cere to invent creas improvements. In 
fact, dress altogether has come to be a 
much important matter to men 
than to women, occupying a far smalier 
fraction of their thoughts. Man’s dress 


leas 


has become ete reotyped toa very iarve 
extent whereas a woman's costum: 
aft lar wreater se ype for vidua 
and variety of style 
if the hushand is tidily dressed. we 


brushed, without any conspic uous yar 


} the reign of the 


"HE SATURDAY 


nishings, with clean linen and boots, he 
will easily pass muster, though his suit 
may have been made several seasons 
ago, 80 comparatively insignificant are 


| the changes in his fashions. But let a 
' woman dreas herself in clothes made a 
| few years ago, without any acaptation 
| to the style of dreas worn to-day, and 


she will be marked out at once as pecu- 
liar and old-fashioned. 
Peculiarities of dress, marking cer- 


/tain classes or occupations, are un- 


doubtedly tending to decline, the only 


exceptions being the adoption of pretty 


uniforms, especially by women who are 
doing work that makes it advisable that 
they should be readily distinguished. 


| Towards the other end of the scale the 
| affectations of certain classes who once 


carefully cultivated peculiarities—art- 
ista, writers, and Bohemians generally 
are much less observable. People are 


coming to see that there is 4 certain fit- 


ness in dress, as in manners, that it is 
beat not to disregard, and that suits 
nearly every occasion. The people who 
regard care and nicety in dress as s0 
much evidence of conceit are yearly de- 
creasing in number. There 
common consent as to what 
than ever before. 

Looked at from the historical point of 
view, the ‘‘architecture”’’ of dress forms 
one of the best connecting threads on 
which one may string recollec- 
tions of periods. If one observes closely 
the succession of fashions, one has a 
pictorial reference that is very helpful 
to memory, certain dresses being asso- 
ciated with groups of events. 

The crinoline§ stage, the days of 
netted hair looking like a swarm of bees, 
““*bustle,’’ and the 
waddling walk associated with it, the 
bref ages of ample skirts and of cling- 
ing draperies, with many other varia- 


is a wider 
is seemly 


one’s 


| tions, recur to us, and somehow seem to 
be associated with mental phases and _ 


necessary steps of evolution. 
no more continuous thread 
than dress, 


There is 
of interest 
if we take the trouble to 
make the requisite associations between 
what we wear and what we do and ex- 
perience. 

Nearly all the best writers have taken 
advantage of the power of expressing 


character throug! dress; and we shall 


| find that we can hardly recall a notable 


man or woman, without having a clear 
conception of their dress as almost es- 
sential to their personality. 

We cannot get away from the fact 
that the atyle is the man to a very larve 
extent, and dress is an essential element 
in “*the style,’’ and affords a legitimate 
form of expression. 

Preachers may inveigh against it, and 
economists prove that there is unsound. 
in giving much attention to 
trivial a subject; but, foolish though the 
extremes of fashion are, with their op- 
portunities for vulgar display and their 
incitements to eXtravagance 
and a delight in supertluities, love of 
dress will flourish because it is an easy 
outlet for artistic feeling, and through 
free taste in the whole lower 
ranges of character may be prettily ex- 
pressed—tbe modest demureness of the 
Quakeress, the florid showiness of the 


hess 


= 


careless 


dress 


_lover of power, the rakish disorder of 


those who live merrily with thoughts 
and without experience, the coldneas of 
the proud, and the simplicity of the 
sincere. Itis@ pity, seeing that dress 
is 80 expressive, that it fails as a vehicle 
for intellect. 

a, 

IF we listen to our self-love, we shal! 
estimate oa: lot less by what it is than 
by what it is not; shall dwell upon its 
hindrances, and be blind to its possibil- 
ities; and, comparing it only with im- 
aginary lives, still indulge in flattering 
dreams of what we should do, if we had 


but power, and give, if we had but 
wealth, and be, if we had no tempta 
s. We shall be for ever querulously 
eading Our uoloving temper and un- 
fruitful life; and fancying ourselves in- 


ured beinya,. virtually 


that 


frowning at the 


dear Providence and 


loves ua, 
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chafing with a self-torture which in- 
vites no pity. 
unto God, and sincerely accept our lot 
as assigned by Him, we shall count up 
its contents, and disregard its omis- 
sions; and be it as feeble as a cripple’s, 
and as narrow as a child’s, shall find in 
it resources of good surpassing our best 
economy, and sacred claims that may 
keep our highest will. 

A PERSON who has no object in life 
is apt to run a vagrant and useless 
career. A man who aims at nothing 


cannot reasonably expect to hit at any- | 


thing. In military operations there 1s 
always what 
noint.’’ The objective point ia the point 
to be made, the thing to be done. All 
the forces of the army are concentrated 
on the making of that point; and, when 
that point is made, success follows. In 
one sense life is a warfare; it is a suc- 
cession of campaigns. And every one 
should have his objective point—a clear- 


ly-detined purpose—and work up to it | 


with undeviating persistency. This is 


the only way he can succeed. 





THE best lesson a father can give his 
son is this: 
moral and mental faculties, as 
would strengthen your muscles by vig- 
orous exercise. Learn to conquer cir- 
cumstances, you are then independent 
of fortune. The men of athletic minds, 
whe left their marks on the years in 
which they lived, were all trained in a 
rough echool. They did not mount 


their high position by the help of lever- | 


age; they leaped into chasms, grappled 
with the opposing rocks, avoided ava- 
lanches, and, when the goal was 
reached, 
had strengthened them as they strove, 
it could never have been attained.’’ 
HArriness is not a privilege, but a 
duty—-not a mere outward good that 
may perbaps come to us, but an inward 
poesession which we are bound to at 
tain. When we remember the con- 
tayious character of happiness, the 
strength, courage, and hope it excites 
by its very presence, and the power for 
good it exerts in every direction, we 
cannot doubt our obligation to attain 
as much of it as possible. 
Tne wish to succeed is an element 
every undertaking, without which 
achievement is impossible. The ambi- 
trou to succeed is the mainspring of 
activity, the driving-whee! of industry, 
the spur to intellectual and mora! 
progress. It gives energy to the in- 
dividual, enthusiasm to the many, push 
io the nation. It makes the difference 
between people who move as a stream 
and people who stand like a pool. 
ELEGANCE of language may not be in 
the power of all of us; but simplicity and 
straightforwardness are. 
as you would speak; speak as you think. 
If with your inferiors, speak no coarser 
than usual; if with your superiors, no 
liner. Be what you say; and, within 
the rules of prudence, say what you are. 


in 


SYMPATHY produces harmony; it 
smoothes off the rough edges of conflict- 
ing characters; it brings the cheeriness 
of the hopeful to chase away the fears 
of the desponding; it draws reinforce- 
ments for the weakness or the want of 


some from the wealth or strength of | 


others. 


THERE is nothing, says Plato, so de- 


lightful as the hearing or speaking ot | 


truth. . For this reason there is no con- 
versalion 80 agreeable as that of a man 
of integrity, who hears without any in- 
tention to betray, and speaks without 
any intention to deceive. 





L"REJUDICES are like the knots in th. 
giass of our windows. They alter the 
shape of everything that we choose to 

ok at through them; they make straight 


Lat 


things 
linct. 


crooked and everything indis- 


If we yield ourselves | 


is called ‘‘the objective | 


‘““Work, strengthen your | 
you | 


felt that but for the toil that | 


Write much | 








| CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
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| M. H.—In passing through « door, 9 


, lady, even if she is the hostess, always pre. 
- : 


J. F. R—Requiescat in pece means 
“May he rest In peace.” It is a common in. 
scription on tombstones in many countries. 

F. H. 8 —To remove the marks of per. 
_ sptration in clothing, first use a strong soln. 

tion of soda, and then rinse thoroughly with 
clean water. 

Esstn.—The strait which connects San 
Francisco Ray with the Pacific Ocean has 
been termed, not inappropriately, the Goiden 
Gate, as it ts the passage through which mul- 
tituces in former years hastened to gather the 
gold to be found tn Caltfornia. 

lL, M. M.—A card when you are not at 
home is the same as a personal visit, and it is 
your daty to return it. The neglect of this 
would be a great solecisem, and your Visitor, 
unless a very intimate friend, would have the 
privilege of regarding her presence as unde. 
sirable. 

E H. B —Previous to investing your 
fands In real estate, you should not only ex- 
amine the property iteelf, but the surround- 
ings, with a view of ascertaining whether the 
property ts likely to advance in value. Take 
some disinterested party with you, and do not 
depend to any extent on the statements of 
estate agents 


G. G. M.—On September 9, 1609, Henry 
Hudson, tn the employ of the Dutch East In- 
| dia Company, discovered the Bay oi New 
| York, and thrvoe days later entered the river 
which bears his name. The land discovered 
by Hudson was claimed by Holland and 
jnamed New Netherland. In 1514 the first 
| “ateh settlements were made on Manhattan 
| Island. 


C & A.— Spinach, the leaves of which are 
| botled and eaten as a vegetable, is supposed 
| to have first grown In Western Asia and to 
have been brought by the Arabs into Spain, 
whence it was carried into other parts of 
Karope. The word spinach is from the Latin 
spina, a thorn, the plant being named, as some 
think, on account of its prickly leaves; but 
others think it ts from Hispania, the ancient 
name of Spain. 


| W. F.—The polar circles are drawn ata 
distance of Dk, degrees from the pole, be- 
cause that distance marks the limits of the 
aren within which there is found at least one 
day in ewch year upon which the sun does not 
set. In the same way the tropic of Cancer 
and the treptic of Capricorn, drawn 2, de- 
grees from the Equator, mark the limits of 
the area in which the sun i+ vertical, some 
time in his yearly course, 


V. S— Your own common-sense sbould 
teach you there ts no reason to believe that 
any Ulleck attends a party of thirteen, un- 
less, Indeed, there should only be dinner for 
twelve. How could the fact that thirteen sat 
down to dinner cause ene of the party to die 
within a year? If there were any truth in the 
belief the Insurance companies should have 
found it out by this time; but we bave never 
heard of any company which objects to {ts 
policy holders sitting down thirteen to dinner 
as often as they choose. 

I. N. B—Geysers (pronounced a if 
written giser-) are intermittent hot springs 
found in varfous parts of the world. In Ice- 
| land, in a cirealt of about two miles, there are 
more than one hundred springs which send 
forth hot water; fifty or more in the space ota 
few acres. The so-cailed geysers of California 
|are in Sonoma County. Those at the head 
| waters of the Yellowstone and Mlssourt 
Kivers are thought to be the most wonderfal 
| on the globe. One called the Giantess, when 
in action, throws a column of water to the 
| height of 219 feet. Another, Uld Faithful, se 
called for its resruiarity, spouts at intervals of 
aboutan hour. 

Esroin.—A melancholy secret, ‘which 
not even my metier knows.” It will be quite 
safe with us; we know too many such to re- 
veal one, even if we wished. Live in hope. 
Serionsly, the fickle young man couldonly ve 
ja “bad bargain;” and, of all pangs to 4 wowan, 
| that of “disprized love” must be the hardest 
to bear. Your most politic way is not toseem 
to bear it, and, if possible, to convey to your 
former admirer the fact—and let it be 4 fact— 
that you despise him. What fs he, that he 
should trifie with a pure and noble love’ Is 
he so precious that there fs none other 80 
good? There fs no reason why you should pot 
follow his “‘weeation,” and just “mark down 
his goods a figure or so lower. You have pst 
too high a value upon him. 

FIneaL —We kiss our dangbters on the 
| forehead, our sisters and such near relatives 
as cousins, whom we may not marry, 0" the 
cheeks: eur bride, wife, or intended on the 
lips. Formerly, on being introduced yt 
family, strangers used to salute on the cheeks: 
and Erasmus, the friend of Luther, writes 
from England, describing it as 4 paradise, be- 
cause one was expected thus to salute al! the 
women, “who were beautiful 45 angels. 
Some people are wicked enough to be sorry 
| that this chaste salvete has died out reese 
could not be much harm if Erasmus indulge 








second 


in it We do not understand your “A 

question; put it again. We should = ses 

either « lady or gentleman in the street es 4 
ifting the hat. © ree, ro “strung? 
‘ - ady in t st 
= we lange! Phe 

: t . tak nati » 
perfect and contempt s slience, * 
‘ W he the lady spenka, she ee 
ones the offence, and pardons the tn 


| must take the consequences. 








LOVE AND SUMMER. 


— 


ay ¥. Ww. Lome. 





Creecuses bloom along the hedges, 
Streamiets sing the livelong day; 
Violets Moom tn cool green meadows, 
Rlack birds twitter loud and gay. 
Lites bend to kiss the river, 
Rees are reveling in clover seas; 
Green leaves dance to zephyr'’s music, 
Doves coo low in maple trees. 


sanbeam+ dance amid the shadows, 
Where the baes and roses wed; 

The felts are dotted o’er with daisies, 
The varden’sa-fire with poppies red. 


The sky and sea blend blue together, 


Soft light falls o'er mountain« @rry; 
4weetheart, life is filed with gladness, 
For love and sammer came to day. 


The Sea Queen. 


BY J. W. 








Richard Carson, arrived one after- 

noon ia Jaly, at an isolated post of 
fee on the coast of Skye: ‘Sea Queen of 
Holyhead All well’? Maggie Macken- 
rie. the telegraph clerk, was alone when 
she received it. He cheeks flushed and 
ber eyes sparkled as she copied it ont. 

“That's brave news!” she exclaimed. 
“Mr. Blake will be a proud man to-day. 
My certes, he wouldn’t be long at the fish- 
ingifhe knew what was waiting for him 
nere. | shonid like fine to ree his face 
when he reads it—and I will, too, for I'l! 
band him (he telegram myself the minute 
he comes in.”’ 

But the light went outof her eyes and 
she looked pugzied and distressed when 
she realized that the telegram was ad- 
dressed to Carson and net to Blake. Car- 
son was noi the owner of the Sea Queen. 
Why should the telegram be addressed to 
him ? 

The men were old acquaintances, and 
were both stopping at the inn to which 
the post) fice was attached; but it never 
even oecurred to Maggie that Carson 
might bave instructed an agent to forward 
the telegram in order that he might be the 
fret tocommuanicate the glad tidings to 
Biake. His most casual acquaintance 
would have smiled at the bare idea of such 
a thing. 

Maggie !ad, moreover, very good rea- 
sons for believing that he detested Rlake, 
and would not seruple to injure hiin if the 
opportunity presented itself. He aus. 
pectet— ashe had bluntly informed her— 
that Alf Kiake was responsibie for what 
he considered her incomprehensible re- 
faural to become bis wife; and if he could 
biton a scheme, however unscrupulous, 


T= lowing telegram, addressed tu 








of crushing his rival, he was not the man | 


to hesitate 


Still it seemed impossible that the inno- | 
eent-looking telegram before her could be | 


used a® a Weapon against All, and with a 


smile al her fancifal suepicions Maggie 
picked op an envelope in which to encicse 
it. 


Atthe same moment the fragmenta of a 
conversation which she had overheard tte 


previous night flashed across her mind, | 


and seemed at once to supply a motive for 
Carson's conduct. 

Soe hat gathered from the disjointed 
“titeuees which reached her that Carson 
~* prolessiopal speculator—had offered 
Alfa mereiyv nominal prices for the Sea 
(ueer that Alt, despairing of her safe 
Arve. bad aimest consented to accept it. 


beginning to abandon all hope of ber ar- 
rival Maggie was sure from bis tone 
and manner on the previous night that 
Carson would find no difficulty in carry- 
ing out his infamous scheme. 

Though it wascleariy her duty to de- 
liver the telegram at once, she stil! stood 
gazing at it with an air of painful indecis- 
jon. Alf was fishing in the lochs among 
the hilis, miles away across the wet moors. 

Even ifshe had been free to leave the 
posioMice, how could she be sure of find- 
ing him, or at least of doing so without 
Carson, who was sitting in the porch star- 
ing moodily atthe driving mist, discover- 
ing what she bad dope 

Discovery would mean ruin. It was il- 
legai to keep back the telegram or to dis 
close its contenia Soe had taken the 
usual Oath. Sbe had soleuin!y and sincere- 
ty declared that she would not wittingly 
or willingly open or delay or cause to be 
opened or delayed anything that came in- 
to ber bandsor custody by reason of her 
employment relating to the postoffice, ex- 
cept by the consent ef the person or per- 
sons to whom the same should be di- 
rected. 

If she were found guilty of violating 
ber oath, she would be instantly dis- 
missed. Sne beleved Carson to Le abso- 
lutely unscrupulous. If he diro overed 
that she had .poiled bis plans by disclos- 
ing the content= of the telegram, she cid 
not believe be would spare her. 
bhedid sofor the time being, she would 
ever afterwaris be at his mercy. 

She remembered with a sbudder the ox 
pression of bis eyes, the hard set lines of 
his face, when he told ber that sooner or 
later he would force ber to inarry him. 
W bat might the fear of expo-ure compel 
bertodo? If she had already found it 
difficalt to struggle againet hix strong will 
and dogged pertinacity, how would she 
be abie to resist him when her whole 
future, ber honor, ber livélihooi de- 
penoed upon his stience? 

Shetoved Alf, She realised that ciearly 
enough now; but she did not believe that, 
except in the way of [riendship, he cared 
for her. if he loved ber, if she were cer- 
tain of it, the sacrifice would beso much 
@asier. 

Rat would the consciousness of having 
thrown away al! that makes life worth liv- 
ing, inerely to prevert an actof injustice, 
eousfort ber amid the reproaches, the con- 
tempt, aud pity of ber friends and rela- 
tives? To violate her oath, to face humil- 
lation and disgrace, and then lo be aban- 
doned toa lonely, lovelcss, miserable lite, 
seemed a busden lo beavy to be borne, 
if she were dismissed — Her face sud- 
deniy tlushed crimson and then turned 
white. 

Would disniissal be ber only punish- 
ment? It Mashed upon her that il night 
prove the lightest part ofthe penaity she 
would have to boar. Voith trembling fin 
gers sie searched a drawerin which she 
remembered acopy of the Act relating to 
such matters bad been placed. She found 
it, and this is what she read. 

“Any person having official duties con 
nected with the poets Mee, or acting on be 
half of the Postmaster general, who shall, 
contrary to bie duty, discloseor in any 
way make krown or intercept the con 


| tents of a leiegraphic i. eeeage, Or any toit 


’ 
If Carson iad agreed to increase bis of- | 


fer { va 


Would Lave been completed on the spot. 


at Carson was sure of the Sea 
Nueen's satety, she bad no doubt that he 
would keep the telegram in his pocket, in- 
Crease bis offer, and induce Alf to part 
With the vesse! for a fraction of its real 
Value. 

It he 


Now u 


nea - *o, the rosy dréame of fame and 
‘Sat bad come to Alf with the Sea 
psoraniG an unexpected iegacy from a 
‘hy relative—would melt into thin 
red ved — an impecunious journalist 
~ ASCrary aspirations, and he bad in- 


tended t i th ; 

Jed to sell the vessel, invert the pro- 
a Kiv6 up reporting, devoie bimself 
z “ey to literature, and so realise the 

fm: > - " . . 
‘i *€T18H@d ambition of hie life. 

Bie was 
Ps “'né Was already known as a writer 
ut at e » 
aie iesgand descriptive articles, 
ate . * permanent private income to 
a 
. — pon, he had i@ar of the 

af ¥ 4 
and afte ‘| 
= ag ave ‘ aX*a 
7. 
ree w r 
haa e Ccks ove ates Al 
- Wailing in an agony Of suspen 


bes 2 : 
“‘ news of the missing vessel, was 


bundred or two, the bargain | 


gram entrusted to tne Postua<ter genera! 
for the purj« se Of Uiansuiission, shail in 
Engia snd iréland be guilty of a miade 
meapor, and in Seotiand of s crime and of 
fence, and shall upen eonviction be ait: 
ject to imprisonment fora termi not ex 
ceediiy iwelve calendar months.”’ 

AS ebe read it she Was s6izecd wilh & 
panic Soe eould no longer debate the 
matter in coid biood, Her vrain whiried 
round. She could po. think. She could 
oniy act, and ber action was naturaily the 
result of her sucidem terrer. She slipped 
the telegram into an envelop 
ran out of the ¢ ice. 

“Hamish !’ she called treathlessly. 
“Harmiah P’ 

A littie bare iegged Highland boy came 
pattering siong ihe passage 

“Away with this o Mr. Carson. He's 
in the porch. Awey with you this utin- 
ute 

lie dartetaway wilh tie telegram in 


his band, apd then she realized what she 
had dons 
‘Hamish ! ried feeily Kut the 
bov bad disa peare 
s r -_ - fice, taint an 
az > alt 4 + ‘ 
a od ? 
até i Ob ‘1? 4 * wee 
aick at heart with sar‘ ariel welt lemathy 


Even if | 





| 


that Macdonald ? 
| 
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ing. Itseemed to ber stthat moment 
thatshe had purchased bherown safety 
weakly and selfishly at the expense of the 
man she loved. 

Hamish scurried past the window and 
in at the door. 

“D’ye see that?” he cried breathlessly, 
opening bis littie brown fist, and reveal- 
ing 25 cents. “Mr. Carson gied it ma, I'm 
thinking it will be good news he was 
gettin’, for heesmiled and looked awiu’ 
pleased, and patted meon the back and 
gied me this 25 centa.’’ 

Now that Maggie had tasen the irre- 
vocable step, she would bave given worlds 
to retrace it. Sheseiszed aform aud me. 
chanically wrote outa copy of the tele. 
gram; buta moment after threw it iupa- 
tiently aside. Alf was miles h~ ay among 
the moors, and it was running too great ea 
risk to entrusi it to a messenger. 

If she did so, questions were sureto be 
asked, and the truth would come out 
sooner or later. Shecould not leave the 
postofiice berself. Macdonald, the 7ost- 
master and proprietor of the inn, way the 
only other person who could attend to the 
telegraph, and he had driven to Broad- 
ford, and the.time of his return was up. 
certain. : 

In the meantime, Carson might grow 
{mpatient, and instead of waiting for Alf 
toturn up, might tramp across the hbiils 
io meet him. Peering cautiously out of 
the window, she waited with beating heart 
to see What he would do. 

He come out of the porch, scowled at the 


| rain and driving mist, and went back He 


reappeared again and again, and every 
tlmeshe expected him to take the road 
across the hills; but after throwing a 
black jook round and muttering angrily 
to himeelf, he invariably retreated into 
the porch. 

Maggie had learned to hate the long 
monotouous days when the rain dripped 
ceaselessly from sunrise to nightfall, the 
mainiand disappeared in mist, and the 
dismal grey sea moaned drearily among 
the rocks, 

Kut now the least pause in the steady 
downpour, the faintest lightening of the 
sky, made ber heart flutter with fear, and 
#6 prayed thatthe rain might not atop, 
and that Alf might stay among the moors 
nontil she bad time to think, to decide 
upon 8omé course of action. 

Nhe longed for afew hours’, a few min- 
ates’ delay. Some way of éscape might 
present itself, Macdonald migbt arrive 
and leave her free toact asehe thought 
best. Some friend oragent of All's in 
Liverpool might telegraph the news of the 
Soa Queen's arrival, and then all would be 
plain sailing. 

She heard the sound of wheeln. Was 
Nhe darted to the win- 
dow. It was only a party of guests from 
the Castie driving merrily through the 


rain. The sound of sleps took the blond 


and almost 


from her face. Could it be Alf? 

It proved to be adrenched tisherman 
trudging pust with « string of saithe, 
bream and whiting. The electric belli rang, 
and she leapt to her feet. It might be a 
niessage trom Alf's agent. It was only a 
telegram Lo one of the guests at the Castle, 

‘he suspense became unbearable. Nhe 
could not ait still. 
about the room, trying vainly to deter. 
roine What she Ought to do, listening and 
watcehing for Carson, for Macdonaid, for 


She moved restliessly 


Alf, and utterly incapable of deciding on 
VW ben the 


any detinite course of action, 
time came for declaion, she did not hesl 
She acted balf inechan- 


ically, mOoved--as It seemed—by some 


tate «a toment 
power outside herself 


arrived, Nhe thrust the copy of the tele- 
gram into her pocket and was half-way 
tothe door, when she stopped abruptly. 
Carson bad turned out again, and was 
talking to Macdonald, 

“Wet day, Macdonald,” be remarked 
briskly. 

“Ay, it’s a coarme day,” replied Macdon- 
ald dryly; ‘“‘butits a grand day for the 
fishing. Mr. Biake'll be away to the loch, 
I’m thinking.’ 

Carson was po favorite with the inn- 
keeper. His want of enthusiasm about 
fishing, and his feer of getting wet, had 
lowered him immensely in Macdonaid’s 
exnleern. 

“He went 
Wanted to drag 


“Oh yer,’ 
off soon after break fast. 
16 with him, buat I waean’t such a fool. 


rejoined Carson 


Don’t seethe force of tramping over wet 


moork, and standing if iny wWwaial 
water @ ay for tie “sak ¢ f als rv 
4 A g ye * Oe 
4, a wail Ma ” Y 
takes all sorte of me » Ineke a wor 
and Ii’¥é6 met maoy a bigger fool than Mr 
Klak@e sf 
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“Have you any idea which way he''l 
come back ?" asked Carson, ignoring Ma-- 
donaid’s somewhat aggressive tone. ‘'! 
thought I mightstroll upthe hilia bit 
and meet him.” 

“JT oan’t tell you that,” answered Mac. 
donald. ‘There’s baif-a-dozen ways he 
might come home, and if you'll take my 
advice you'll just bide where you are, If 
you go up the bill you'll be getting your 
feet wet, and then who knowa what may 
happen to you.” 

Macdonald came in grinning through 
the passage on which the door of the office 
opened, and Maggie intercepted him. She 
told him she wanted to go out, and begged 
him to attend to any telegrams that might 
arrive The grin disappeared, and he 
looked a trifle crusty. 

“My word, lassie, you're no biate,”’ said 
he. ‘I'm Just wet to the skin, and want- 
ing my dinner, Oan’t you wait awhile?” 

But Macdonald, like most of those who 
came in contact with Maggie, could refuse 
her nothing. One glance at her piteous 
face, pale and quivering with agitation, 
disarmed bim. 

*“Hoota, lassie,” he exclaimed; “i'll 
manage fine. Away with you.” 

She caught a Tam-o’-Shanter from be- 
bind the door, slipped it over her curly 
dark hair, and darted out into the rain. 
She whisked round to the back of the inn, 
and ranup thehill. She wished in the 
first place to excapefrom Carson's keen 
eyes, though even yetsahe hardly knew 
whether she would warn Alf or not, 

The path twisted up the side of the hill, 
and she was soon outof sightof theinn. 
Then she walked more siowly. The rain 
was a#till falling steadily. The heather was 
like a sponge, the narrow path a series of 
runiete and pools, the ground soft mire, 
In which at times she sank ankle deep. 
The hiils before her, the sea behind her, 
were shrouded in mist. 

She toiled higherand higher, the rain 
still falling, the mist thickening. Her 
Tam-o’ Shanter was drenched through, 
and her clothes hungon her like lead. 
Though she had even yet no clear notion 
of what she would say or dolf she met 
him, she was tortured by the fear of mins- 
ing Alf. 

Ifthe had gone astray in the mist, or 
come by another path, she might be un- 
able to see him alone before he met Car- 
son. Coaded by the thought, she hurried 
on, nounting one slope after another un- 
Ul she reached a point from which she 
could overlook a long stretch of moor. 
Alf was in sight. She instantly darted be- 
hind the jutting corner of a wood, shriok- 
ing with terror from the decision she 
could no longer pos.pone, 

* = * * . * 

in the meantime, Alf was walking 
across the moor slowly and wearily, with 
bent head and draggiug feet, a forlorn, 
drenched miserable-looking object. He 
was in a mood of black depression. te 
believed that the cup he bad just raised to 
his lips had been dashed aside. He saw 
nothing before him but a dreary, hopeless 
astruggie amid uncongenial surroundings, 

it would have been easier to bear had a 
brighter prospect never tantaliged bim. 
He had been haunted all day bya con- 
viction, which no argument he envolved 
could shake, that the Sea Queen was at 


| the bottom of the Atlantic. 


Hie was so sure of it that he fully ex- 
pected to find a telegram announcing the 
fact waiting for himattheinn. He began 
to regret that be had not accepted Car- 
son's offer. Keven that would have been 


| infinitely better than nothing. Aa it was, 
| he would have to go back to his dreary 
Several hours passed before Macdonald, | 


work amid lecture halls, concert rooma, 
and police courts, 

He seemed to hear the monotonous 
throbbing of the inachinery, to get a whiff 
of the indescribable smell of a newspaper 
office, and hia soul turned sick within 
bim. He was physically exbausted, hun- 
gry and wet and weary, and, moreover, 
he had gone away without any matches, 
and hed been unable tt soothe himself 


| with «a pipe. 


He looked #0 pathetically wretched that 
Magis, peering at him through the 
leaves, felt a sudden pang of pity and 
stepped promptly forward to meet bim. 
He glanced up, and was instantiy trans- 
formed. His cheeks flushed and hia eyes 
danced with pleasure. P 

“Well, Mr. Blake, have you hwia good 
catch ?’’ asked Maggie, with a dexpeiate 


effort to preserve her usual indifferent 
al 

} wet rate A aa «K re ~ 

res 1 and {ting the ; Was 


the brim of fine trout 
You've done real well,”’ said Maggie 
Phere are some grand fah there iu 


dear ine, you mnuat be wet to the skin 
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‘You, I'm pretty wet,’’ he rejoined with 
a giance at hie dripping clothes, 
think there’s not much to choose between 


us You're nearly as wet as! am, and 
you've no mackintosh. Wemust hurry 
back."’ 


rain hurts nobody,” an- 
“] Just came out forse 


‘Oh, Skye, 
awered Maggie. 
walk, and I’m not going back yet awhile. 

Aif's face fell. 

“You're not coming back yet?’ he re- 
peated dolefally. 

“N45,” she answered petulantly, “I'm 
going farther up the bill.” 

“Ob,” sald Alf disconsolately, 
thougbt —1 thenght--——” 

Maggie laughed strangely. 

“You thought I'd come to meet you? | 
wonder what could pot that Into your 
head, Mr. Blake. But you'd better be 
moving, or you'll catch your death of 
cold.” 

Alf turned pale and looked away. Then 
he glanced at her with a pleasant smile. 

“Well, | hope you'll enjoy your waik,’’ 
he «aid. ‘| do feel rather tired, and #0 I'l! 
take your advice.” 

He plodded = drearily and 
watched him with a curious mingling of 
pity and Irritation, In another moment 
she war at bia wide. 

“Aw you're #0 ready to take advice,’ she 
sald, almost rudely, “I'll give you another 
If any one’s for buying the 


ey 


on, ashe 


piece of It. 


Sea (Queen from you, you'll tell him 
you're noteuch a--sucha gowk a® you 
levok*’ 
Aifatared at her in bewildermeont. 
“Whatdo you mean?’ he asked She 


thrust the copy of the telegram into his 
hand. 

“That means fortune for you,” said ehe; 
“but it means shame for me I've no 
more right to show it te you than | have 
to piek your pocket, but [I couldn’t—I 
couldn't bear oh, away with you to the 
inn, and get your clothes dried, I'in for 
the hill.” 

One glance at the telegram was enough, 
With Alf wan her and 
caught her by the hance, 

“Maggie,” he exclaimed, and 
delight, ‘you 


two etrides up te 
his drip 
ping face shone with did 
this for me?" 

“Ay, she eaid, turning aside to hide 
her swimming eyes and twitching lips. 
“And what'll become of mewhen it all 
comes out, | daren’t think.” 

Ile kept tight hold of her hands, and 
peered into her face. 

“Oh Maggie,” said he; “Oh Maggie, my 
dear, do you love me?” 

lave you indeed! she exclaimed, 
struggling to free her hand«a “What 
havers, Away with you to the inn.” 

“Not 1," retorted Alf, “not Tl, You've 
got to listen to me, Mies Maggie Macken 
I've caught vou at last, and every 
word I've long wanted to say to you, you 
“hall hear before we part. Maggie, my 
dear, I've loved you since the first min 
ute | saw your bonny face; but till you 
put that telegram into my hand | was a 
poor man, and God helping me, | swore 
I'd never ask you to share the droary lite 
I've led till now, Resides, | thenght—1 
thought—I was beginning to think that 
you liked Carson better than me. Now | 
shall have enough to keep us both; and If 
you'll be my own dear wife, Maggie, I'l! 


7 a, 


betroe and kind to you all the days of | 
}slippaxt her hand into Alf’, and they 


one word from youn wil! 
this moment the bhapplest 
man in all the world. W hat do you aay, 


my life. ena 


make me at 
Magagic?’ 

“Weil,”’ 
don't know whether you're the happiest 
man in all the worid, but I’m thinking 
you're snrely the wettest. Down the hill 
you gothia minute, sir, and change your 
ciothes, or—" 

Sbe stopped abruptly. There stood Car- 
watching them with a look that 
struck the smile from their faces. Alf had 
dropped the telegram when he darted 
attor Maggie, and Carson bad picked it up 
and read tt, He had realized the situation 
at a gance. The fingers that held the 
telegram quivered, and his face waa livid 
with pasmon. 

“Do you quite understand what this 
means?’ said he, ignoring Alf and ad 
dressing Maggie. ‘Do you know what is 
the penalty for disclosing the contents of 
a teiegram? in the eyes of the law you 
as as if bad 
my signature 


On, 


are moch « criminal you 


stolen my watch or forged 


You «hall pay for this—de you bear me? 
You abel! pay dearly for thin. I will 
teach you to cross my path and spoil my 
[ a” 

MARK IC « kto Alf ina sudden parox 

“ ¢ me ny the sickening 
- ~ a ' ahe ad always ex 

rs when he we was Op] stu | 

(areon «& 


“Bat l | 
and diffident to be anything like a match | 


' for a prompt, unscrupulous, imperious | 


said Maggie mischievously, ‘1 
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| Even Alf’s presence failed to reassure 
her. He had always seemed too sensitive 


| man of affairs like Carson. 
“What do you mean?’ 
quietly. 

“What do I mean, curse you!” ex- 
claimed Carson savagely. ‘‘] mean that 
toils girl bas rendered herself liabie to 
twelve months’ imprisonment for dis- 
closing the contents of a telegram ad- 
dreased to me."’ 

“And do you suppose,”’ continued Alf, 


asked Alf 


imagine that any Judge or jury possessed | 
of the most elementary sense of justice | 
would condemn her ‘or exposing one of | 
the dirtiest and most contemptible frauds 
that even such & man as you ever pér- 
petrated ?"’ 


“Take care!” shouted Carron, “Mind | 
what you're about.” 
“] assure you,” rejoined Alf, “thet I 


ain selecting my expreasions with the 
nicest care. You certainly are precisely 
the most despicable person 1 ever mét, 
and | bave not the smallest particle of 
doubt that my opinion of you will be! 
shared by every man and woman in the 
kingdom, if you are ever imprudent 
enough to make these proceedings pub- 
lie.”” 

“Then listen to me,’”’ exclaimed Carson. | 
“I care not one brass farthing what you 
or any other fool may think of moe, and 1 | 
awear that I will spare no time or trouble 
or money to bave that girl punished as | 
she deserves, unless ee 

Hoe paused, 

“Unless? asked Alf. 

“Unless you leave Nkye by the Ciay 
more tonight, and take a solemn oath 
that you will never see or speak to her 
again.” 

“There is just one little difficulty in the 
way,’ remarked Alf; “but 1 am afraid, I 
ain really afraid, Carson, that it will pre 
vent my adopting your no doubt well- | 
Maggie has just prom. j 








meant suggestion. 
ised to marry me,”’ 
“She sball not marry you, 


cried Car- 


aon. “1 tell you sheshall not marry you. 
Now, look here, Blake, you don’t under- 
stand me. You don’t know what I’m 
eapable of, If you drive me past a cer- 
tain pomt, I'll stick at nothing—do you 
hear me? Til stick at nothing. You'd 


better get outof my way before it’s too 
late."’ 

“To use your own elegant expression,’”’ 
replied Alf, “I don’t care « brass farthing 
what you're capable of; and I understand 
you perfectly, On the other band, | am 
inclined to think that you don’t understand 
me, You seem to be laboring under the 
delusion that becanse I decline to soil my 
bands with your dirty methods of money- 


ment, criet, ‘*Yes,"’ and bid ber blushing 
face behind the grimy old oilekin. 

“My vonscience!” exclaimed Macdonald. 

“Well, that beats everything,” said the 
school master. 

‘They're clean daft,’ cried Mra. Mac- 


| doneld, wiping ber hands on her apron, 


| 


i 


speaking more slowly and in a lower tone | : 
than usual—"do you for one moment, the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 


| Macdonald wrathfully, ‘and 





making, that lam your ments! inferior; | 
and that because | have some considera 
tion for the feelings of others, | must, in 
the nature of things, be a coward. You 
are kimply a stupid, selfish, coarse fibred 
bully; and | assure you | care no inere for 
your bluster than I care for the whistiing 
of the wind in the trees, | will give you 

aeufticient proof of the value | attach a 





your threats, Give me your hand, 
Maggie.” 
Trembling with agitation, Maggie 


| walked down the hill, Carson, after a 
moment's hesitation, following close be 
hind. 


Maggie little guessed what was in Alf’s 


mind when, 


Macdonald, two or three fishermen, and 


} 
still clasping her hand, he | 
| marched straight into the kiteben, where | 


the schoolmaster were sitting by the fire, | 


and Mra. Macdonald was baking scones. 
| They looked up in astonishment 


| 
| 


and glowing with delight. 

“What's the meaning of this senasiess 
mummery ?” exclaimed Carson. “Do you 
suppose that a ceremony like that will 
bold good ?”’ 

“Here in Scotiand it does!’’ chuckled 
Alf. “Maggie's my Jawful wedded wife 
as certainly as if we'd been married by 


“It’s an infernal lie,’’ shouted Carson. 
“J don’t believe it.”’ 

“You may believe it or not,’’ said Mra, 
it matters 
not the bone of a herring whether you do 
or you don’t They’reé man and wife; 
that’s just the simple truth of it.” 

‘It’s true, Carson,’’ eald Alf. ‘You're 
beaten, my man and you may as well give 


| in, and you may understand, once for all, 


that you may do or say just precisely 
what you please. Neither I nor wy wife 


care the weight of a straw for your 
threata.’’ 
Then Carson threw up the sponge. 


“Bring me my bill,’”’ he exclaimed sav- 
agely. ‘“I’ll not stay another hour in this 
Heaven forsaken hole. Bring me my bill, 
I tell you.”’ 

*1’ll do that, Mr. Carson,” rejoined Mra, 
Mecitonald, in high displeasure, ‘1’ll do 
that gladly; and you'll be a contented 
man if you're as pleased to goas | am to 


| #86 the last of you.”’ 


No the bill was made out, and was per- 
haps none the smaller for Carson’s in- 
jadicious insolence; and he stalked off to 
the landing-place, and waited for six 
bours in the rain for the Claymore, which 
had been detained at Portree, and sailed 
for Giasgow, breathing threatenings and 
slaughter, but came to his senses before 
he reacbed the Clyde, and ever afterwards 
kept hie mouth discreetly closed, 

And Alf raised the pretty blushing face, 
atill hidden against the dingy wet oilsakin, 
and kissed it boldly in the presence of the 
witness, 

“J can do that now, Mra. Macdonald, 
can’t 17" aaid he. ‘“NShe's my wife now— 
isn’t she?’ 

“She ia that, vic; but it's net every one 
that understands the peculiarities of the 
Neotch marriage laws, and if you'll take 
my way of it, she'll just be Mias Maggie 
Meckenzie until you’re made man and 
wife by the minister. HKesides, a lassie has 
just one chance of making astir in the 
world, and that's onthe day she’s mar- 
ried: and Maggie must have hor comings 
and goings o’ courtin’, and her brides- 
maids and her cake, and her bit presents, 
as well as the beat of them.’’ 

“I'll take your advice, Mrs. Macdon- 
ald,” exclaimed Alf, “and some of your 
excellent scones at the samé time, and 
anything «ise you have handy, for I’m 
just on the brink of starvation.’’ 

“The first thing you'll do,” said Maggie, 
as one baving authority, “is it togo and 
chang®s your clothes, for you're just for all 
the world like a sponge, and you're fairly 
standing in a pool of water.”’ 

And Alf showed that he realized the 
consequences of his new position by meok 
ly olmying. . 

oe 


A Timely Witness. 


BY «. I. &. 





brig-ol-war, one of the vessels of the 


[ many long days the Dauntless, 
4 
commodore’s squadron for the sup- 


Carson | pression of piracy, had vainly cruised 


| stood in the doorway. Alf and Maggie | about the rocks and islands in search 


made a curious couplo—a 


| pretty girl in a Tam-o’-Shanter, and a 

| dilapidated-looking object in a sou’-wester 

i an Ollskin coat, with a creel at his 
back and a rod in his hand 

| “Mr. and Mrs, Macdonald, and you two 

| gentlemen,” said Alf coolly, ‘1 wish you 
all to take notice that I 
declare in your presence, as witnesses, 
that Margaret Mackenzie is my lawtul 
wedded wife. Is tbat true, Maggie? Are 
you my wife?’ 

Maggie stared at him with white face 
and wide atartled eyes, too frightened and 
bewildered to clearly understand what he 
meart Then suddenly the truth flashed 
upon her, a rosy biush colored her pale 

ery she 


cheeka, and with a timid buried 


her face in her hands 


( na, aald Alf, you must speak, 


Maggie, and apeak out so that every one 


can hear you Are you my wife?’ 


And Maggie, quivering with excite 


pale, slim, ; of the fierce desperadoes who haunted 


those shores. One morning, while the 
red sunlight was struggling through a 
gathering haze just veiled from our sight 


| a ship in the offing, a man was seen stand- 


hereby solemuly | 


ing on a distant rock signalling the brig, 

The captain sent Mr. Marker—a rather 
superctiions young midshipman—with a 
cutter, containing a swivel and twenty 
armed men, to ascertain if the signalling 
stranger wanted to come aboard. 

As the boat proceeded, and the fog 
thick: ned, Mr. Marker began to upbraid 
the ¢ xewain, Granger, for his steering, 
though it could not be excelled. 

“If youn don’t do better,’”” he shouted, 
angrily, ‘‘I will have you reported.” 


Thie coxewain was particularly ob 
noxious to Mr. Marker, because he had 
lately saved the life of one of the mid 
shipmen wi e® he (Marker) was ti inking 
about it 

't had bappene! during a heavy gale, 








A little middy—the first lieutenant’s son 
—had fallen overboard, and while Mr 
Marker—who, though brave, was ales 
cautious—was hesitating ss to whether he 
could rescue him by tying a rope to his 
breast and jumping overboard after him, 
Granger, one of the foremast hands, who 
was a «spirited, intelligent young feliow ot 
seventeen, full of quick decision and 
ready daring, performed the mar<«puvre 
successfully, and brought the littie fellow . 
safely aboard. For this act Granger was 
promoted coxswain. 

“Now, mind yourself,” continued Mr, 
Marker, asthe boat approached the rock 
ou which the form of the stranger couid 
be dimly made out through the fog, “Re 
careful how you steer, or I will have you 
broken and put back where you wera be. 
fore.” 

The young coxswain controlled bis 
remper, though it was hard todoso, In 
the meantime the stranger descended the 
rock, 

‘*You want to board the brig ?”’ ssid the 
midshipman, watching bim askance, 

He was a middle-aged man, with aeen 
eyes, a nose slightly beaked, and he wore 
a long, closely-fitting surtout. 

‘*Yoa, sir,’ was the reply. 

“Well, my orders were to bring you 
aboard-—-so step in, if you please,’’ 

The mao entered the boat, quietly seat 
6d himself, and then came the order to 
give way. 

Asthe boat dashed slong the midship 
man peered warily about him, and now 
and then stole « glance at the passenger. 

“He does not look like a pirate,” thought 
the vouth, ‘‘but 1 shall keep my eye on 
him.’’ 

Just then, emerging from behind a rock, 
and taking a position directly ahead of 
the entter, at the end of a narrow passage, 
between two low reefs, appeared a large 
boat containing about twenty densperate- 
looking cut-throuts, wearing woolen capa, 
broad sashed, and armed with pistols and 
dirks. 

There was no mistaking these swarthy 
fellows with their tierce, lowering visages; 
they belonged to the numerous horde of 
Pirates for whom the man-o’ war’s nen had 
been searching. On the evil face of the 
steersman, a giant in siza, might have 
been observed a triuinphant, sardonic 
grin. 

“Ho! my fine fellows, we have you 
fast !’’ heshouted. ‘The hunted now have 
the bestot the hunters!" 

“We will see about that!’ replied Mr. 
Marker. ‘Now, boys,” he added, addres- 
alng his crew, “we must fight, and I hope 
you will give a good account of your- 
sel ven.’’ 

As he spoke he looked at the stranger 
who had been taken off tne rock. The 
keen eyes of this man were fixed upon the 
outlaws, and ho had produced a pistol 
from under his coat; but Marker suspected 
that he was some traitor who had pur- 
posely brough) about this meeting with the 
pirates. 

“Had not you better make vse of your 
swivel before you close with the rascals?” 
he sid in a deep voice. 

“I know my own business best,”’ an- 
sswered the midshipman. 

Then a trovbled look crossed bis face, 
for now another boat, containing a dozen 
more pirates, appeared from out the mist, 
astern of the cutter. 

“We are hemmed in!’ 
“Traitor!’ he added, addressing 
stranger, “this is your work !”’ 

“You are mistaken,” was the cool reply. 

“I shali keep an eye on you at all 
events. Back water,” he continued, 
speaking tothe crew. ‘The rascals are 
too many for us,” 

“What do you propose to do?” inquired 
the strangor. 

“To get out of this the beat way I cap, if 
you would like to know, Sight the 
swivel,” he added, to the bow:men, “and 
ply the fellows abead with it, while we 
try to get through that opening in the reef. 
lively, boys !’’ 

Some of the pirates already had begun 
to fire their pistols at the cutter’s peoy'!* 
while the reat pulled towards the receding 
boat. 

An old man-o’ war’s man was shot 16a, 
and two otbere were wounded. 

Then the report of the swivel was hear, 
but the pirates, lying well over, svoide! 
the shot. 

Before the piece could be reloaded the 
bullets from the were again fiyire 
thick and fast, and another man fe! 


air 


he muttered. 
the 


foe 
ager 


, 
“There is a shoal astern of us, 


shall probably ground upon it,” crie 
young coxswain, Granger. ‘Then 
pirates will have us at their mercy. ''* 
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better make a dash at the ra~ 


we not 
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wbo are fring atus? We can whip them 
pefore the others come up.’ 

“Ay, ay, that’s the best thing to do,”’ 
came the deep voice of the stranger. 

“Mind your own business, both of you,” 
said Marker. “As for you, Granger— don’t 
jet me hear another word from you, or I 
will have you up for mati——”” 

Ere he could finish the sentence a bullet 
struck him slantingly on the head, inflict- 
ing « peinfal though not mortal wound, 
which threw him down dazed and bewil- 
dered, unfitting him for the command, 
which thus devolved upon Granger. 

“Now, boys, have at them !”’ the cox- 
awainsbouted. ‘Pall ahead!” 

This order was obeyed with alacrity, and 
with a hearty cheer. 

As the cutter rapidly advanced upon the 
pirates, the swivel, which had been re- 
joaded was fired at the outlaws, killing 
several of their number. 

Mr. Marker’s eyes began toroll. He 
gazed round him in bewildered manner. 

“You are going the wrong way,” he 
said, in a faint voice; ‘‘or is it because my 
brain is whirling that I am mistaken? 

“Retreat! We must retreat !’’ he added, 
aa his head drooped upon bis breast. 

“No, no! A few more strokes ahead, my 
lads, and we will be upon them !”’ shouted 
Granger, in a ringing voice, 

The next moment the cutter crashed 
against the other boat, when s desperate 
combat ensued, The pirates fought fierce- 
ly, but their opponents wielded their cut- 
lasses and used their pistols with daring in- 
trepidity, and with the determined energy 
of plucky men trained to conflict. COheer- 
ing them on, Granger threw himself into 
the thick of the fray, slashing right and 
left with a powerfularm. The stranger, 
with acutiass snatched from a fallen sail- 
or, tought likea lion, his strong, deep 
voice, blended with the coxswain’s, as he 
laid about him with might and main. The 
clash of steel, the report of small srims, 
the hoarse cries of the cutter’s men, and 
the tiger-like “Hi yabs!”’ of the pirates, 
echoed with strange din among the huge 
rocks, 

At length the outlaws were so badly cut 
up that they would have retreated but for 
the approach of their other boat with its 
reinforcements. 

As it drew near, however, the stranger 
contrived to bring the swivel to bear upon 
this craft, and fired a shot that stove the 
boat, when seeing there was no longer 
hope for them, all the pirates made off, 
disappearing among the rocks, 

“We are the victors,” said the stranger, 
quietly. “A bold dash, even with the 
odds against you, is often better than a re- 
treat.’”’ 

“True,’’ said Granger. “Had we con- 
tinued to back away from the pirates we 
should bave grounded, and had the rancals 
in both boats upon us!’’ 

“You—ah—you disobeyed orders,” said 
Mr. Marker, whom a sip of brandy had 
Slightly strengthened. ‘I—I--will have 
you shot for mutir ¢ 7° 

“From first to last after you were hit, 
you were not fit to command, air,”’ replied 
the coxawain, 

“We will see what a court-martial bas 
lt) say on the subject!” retorted the mid- 
Shipman, 

This made Granger uneasy. He had al- 
ways prided himeelf on doing hia duty, 
but he knew that Mr. Marker could so 
répresent his conduct as to influence a 
court martial against him. 

The cutter now was headed in search of 
the brig, which was at last sighted through 
the fog and boarded. 

The captain, on seeing the stranger, 
started as if surprised, then, as the latter 
Said something to himina low voice, he 
accompanied him into the cabin. 

Meanwhile Mr. Marker proceeded to de- 
scribe to the officer of the deck what he 
was pleased to term his coxswain’s disobe- 
‘ience of ordera, when the officer at once 
ordered Granger to be arrested and put in 
the brig—a place between two guns for- 
ward, where delinquents were confined. 
Sad and disconsolate, Granger now an- 
ticipated the panishment inflicted ona 
mutineer—deatn atthe yard arm, or by 
the bullets of the marines, 

And yet he had performed s gallant ac- 
tion—the only one that had saved the man- 
°-war's men and given them the victory. 

When he took upon himeelf the coin- 
mand and made bis bold dash at the pi- 
rates he had known that Mr. Marker, 


Wie 
ho had opposed the movement, was too 
' dazed and 


realize 


p@ that the members of the court 
would believe him when he said 


“a 4 


lhe ong day and the 


“Séve i 
ral ines Granger had seen groups of 








bewildered to clearly | 
what he was about; but was there 


night passed. | 


men pear him, and heard them con versiag 
in low voloes, while they glanced om! 
nously towards him. 

Next morning, just after daybreak, the 
boatewain was heard piping all hasds on 
deck. Then followed the roll of the 
drum, after which was heard the harsh 
voice of the Lieutenant of marines. The 
clattering of muskets succeeded, then the 
master-at-arins made bis appearance in the 
“ ” 

“What's up, Thompson?’ 
Granger, sedly. 

“You're to go on deck with me,” an- 
svered Thompson, with s gloomy face 
‘God only knows what they are going to 
do with you, but there’ss file of marines 
in the gangway with loaded musketa,” 

The maater-at-arms now ied the prisoner 
on deck. The file of marines stood like 
statues in the gangway. Near them was 
the ceptain, and close to him the stranger 
who had been taken from the rock. The 
crew were ranged further forward. 

‘‘Mr, Marker,” said the stranger, turn- 
ing to the midshipman, who stood s few 
paces off, “you think that s few shots 
would serve this fellow right?” pointing 
to Granger as he spoke. 

“Ah, for his mutiuy, his disobedience 
of orders,” auswered Marker, fiereoly. 

‘“‘Marines,”’ continued the stranger, ‘do 
your duty. Give the coxswein s volley —a 
volley in hishonor. Fire over bis head!’ 

The crew stared in wonder. Mr. Mar- 
ker started. The marines did nat budge, 
but looked in surprise at the speaker, 
whom neither they nor any of the sailors 
had never seen before he was sighted on 
the rock, and yet who ordered them so 
peremptorily. But now, quickly divest 
ing himself of bis surtout, the stranger 
disclosed the uniform of s Commodore, 
while at the same time the captain shout 
ed,— 

“Do as you are bid, marines! He whom 
you see inthe Commodore of the aquad- 
ron!”’ 

Inan instant the moskets were raised, 
and the volley of honor roared over 
Granger's head. 

“Now off with hia irons!’ cried the 
commodore, 

The handcuffs were quickly whipped off 
by the delighted master-at-arms; then the 
commodore, addressing the crew, eulio- 
gized Granger’s conduct in teking com- 
mand of, and in man-euvring, the cutter 
as he had done, after Midshipman Marker 
was dazed by the shot which struck him, 
and which, from first to last, unfitted bim 
for giving proper orders. 

{ “Ay,” he continued, ‘“sni Iam now 
g'ad that | remained on the rock to take s 
view of the channels and reef near it, while 
I sent my sbip’s barge to explore some of 
the labyrinths of the isies—am even giad 
that the men of the barge, for some reason 
or other, could not fiad their way back to 
me, as it has enabled me to be a witnew Ww 
this brave coxswain’s behavior, of which 
I fully approve, and for which he deserves 
reward instead of punishment. Therefore, 
as noon a8 possibile, | shali see that he be 
promoted by receiving 2 midshipman’s 
warrent, which was never more worthily 
earned or better deserved.” 

Words could not describe Granger's joy 
aud the mortification of Mr. Marker. 
Many a cordial shake of the hand did the 


inquired 





gratified coxswain receive from his snip | 


mates and chuma, young and old, while 
all bands joined in applauding the con- 
duct of the noble and just bearted comimno- 


dor e. 
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FIDDLING FOR TURK BY.—A correspond 
ent writing from (Greenville, Mian, tolia 
how be went turkey hunting 
friend. They got off the cars at Anguilla, 
and Paul Denkins met them. With s 


and limped and 
with a) 


pair of stout mules and s heavy wagon | 


loaded with camp dufiie they traveled 
sixteen miles over # rough road, finally 


camping near Darling Bayou on a high | 


cane ridge. 


They took a live wild turkey gobbier | 


that had been trained siong with them in 
a box. The next morning before day- 
break the two set out with the turkey 
which was named Fox. 

“We took our way through a moat abom- 
inable thicket,’ he continued. 

“After passing through the cane we got 
into briers and tangled vines. In the dark- 
ness we floundered over logs and through 
water, at times waist deep, for four or five 
ra iles. 

“We tethered Fox to a stake in the open 
and took our station by the root of the 
trees at a good shooting distance from hit. 
Wash the teamsater, who toted the gobbier 
for us, was aleard the panther would sure 
and refused to go back sways 


get him 


where he would not alarm the game. 
“At daybreak Fox gave s mighty gob 


| racent 


bie, whereupon every bird, cwls included, 
made anewer,and among others was 
wild gobblier’s defiance. 

“If a gobbicr hearsa gobbier he feels that 
he is obliged to see what the row is about, 
and that was the death of the gobbier that 
anewered Fox. 

“One day Fox was muh ing a lot of racket 
im the camp. A coupie of other hunters 
beard bim, sad they spent several hours 
trying to call what they supposed to bes 
wild gobbier. They were very sheepish 
when they learned of their mistake.”’ 

The turkey fiddle is an instrument used 
by those who baven’ts live trained wiid 
tarkey. It is a cedar box bored out of inch 
stafl six inches long by two inches wide, 
with thin sides. 

The bow isa piece of slate one inch wide 
and three inches long. This bow isa clasped 
between the thumb and the forefinger 
lengthwise, and the furthest edge of the 
fiddie ia drawn toward one acrom the 
slate. 

Like all other turkey calis, this one is 
deciared tobe positively the heat make. 
With such an iostrument as this « man 
went out turkey calling. 

Jontas it got alittie light he began to 
fiddie tarkey sungs ina way that it set al! 
the turkeys to clucking ip low tones, and 
the gobbiers to yelling defiance, tbaitle 
erties and other things. 

One of the gobbiers did not yell very 
much, but came charging at the man. The 
man had laid himself down bebind « log, 
thinking that the turkeys would come up 
before him to be shot. 

The gobbier that didn’t say much evi- 
dently did a jot of thinking, for ailof a 
sudden the man heard a “put! put!’ be- 
hind him #o close that he made a discord 
like a wildcat’s shriek. 

Before be could get his gun the gobbier 
was behind a three foot tree, and scooting 
for dear life. All the fiddling the man 


did after that falied to fetch a feather, 
oo —_—- — - -O 


A Lazy, Tricky Horskx.—Some hormes 
ere as lazy as shome men, and perbage it 
would be equally trueto may that some 
horses are as cunning af ®oOme men; but 
not many ever combine the two qualities 
Of laziness and cunning better than oo: « 
whose performances sré chronicied by 
lady Kaker. He was one of her bors 
friends in New Zealand, chilatened Artful 
Dodger. 

This name was given to him on account 
of the trick of counterfeiting lameness the 
moment he was pul into the shaft« of a 
dray. That is to way, if the dray was 
loaded; #0 long as it was empty, or nearly 
ao, the Dodger stepped out yayly: tat if 


he found it at all heavy he aflected ta fall | 


dead lame. 

More than once, with anew driver, this 
trick bad succeeded to perfection, and the 
prodger found bhimeelf back again in bis 
gtall, with a rack Of bay before him, while 
his deluded owner or driver was trying to 
find a sulstitute in the shafts, 

In order to inducs the Dodger to act bis 
part thoroughly, # drayman was one day 
appointed whom the horse had never 
seon. The moment the si.nai was given 
to start the Dodger, alter a glances around, 
which plainly said :— 

“§ wonder if | mighttry iton you 7’ 

He took astep forward and aliucomt fell 
down, 80 desperate was hie launen ten, 

The driver, who was well 
his part, ran around and 
sturdy leg after the other, with every ap 
peoerance of the deepest concern. 
encouraged, the Dodyer uttered # groan, 
but still seemed determined to do bis best, 
stumbled a yard or two 


inetructed in 


lifted up one 


Thus 


farther on. 

Jt seemed impossible to believe the 
horse to be quite sound; but the moment 
bead come to unmask tin. Hie master 
stepped forward, and, pulling firet one 
cunning ear, On the alert for every word, 
and then the other, cried : 

“It won't do, sir! Step out direetly, 
and don’t let os have any nonsense!’ 

The Dodger groaned again—thin tine 
from his heart, probably—shook hinseif, 
and, jeaning well forward in bis tig ex! 
lar, steppec out without a tnurmar, 

SS eee 

Beicks AND GLABS -Giaee bricks, in 
tended Ww be used in constructing the wali« 
ot greenhouses and winter gardens, are a 
invention. They are made cat of 
biown giass,and closed under five hun 
dred degrees of heat, The bricks posers 
internai:y a hollow of about one tiuird of 
their centre contents, which, being filled 
with rarefied air, acts as a non conductor 
of heat They are joined together wit 
coment, by which @ rig dity in ottained 
that points to the posesibiliry of their being 
employed as roofing in semicircular form 
without the use of iron #4 « suppor ¥ 
atructore In houses which are thus t 
there must be macy sivantages r 
tainable by other modes of con 


wiriect 


inciuding greater economy in heating 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Mavy churches in Chicago are making 
srrangements t) check bicycles so that 
cyclists may stiend services on Sunday 
and feel sure that their wheels are safe. 
“The ides is not new," says Kev. Joseph 
Kashton, secretary to HKishop MoLaren 
(Eptecops!), ‘but it should be popular. 
The bicycle is s god send in the rural di« 
tricte—it brings the people to cbureh. | 
ean see po objection to coming to prayers 
on « whee', any more then coming in a 
carriage. Of course, the machines shoul: 
be cared tor, if the rector has to have an 
assistant to do the checking.’’ 


A man in Lawistown, Ma, tella thi« 
story of « burgiar’s visit. The tiief en 
tered the man’s house throngh the cellar 
and filled a bran wack, which he brought 
with tim, with silver. The next morn- 
ing, when the theft was diecovered, the 
tral! was followed to the celiar, where the 
ativer was all found in the bran sack, and 
it wae alien found that an old meal bag, 
which had been filled with tin cans, ete, 
preparatory to being carried off to a 
dumping piace, was gone. The robber 
hat probaly taken up the wrong baz 


A girl who can see the Kontgen rave 
has been fonnd by Dr. Brandes, of Halle, 
eho diseovered her MNtarting from the 
fart that the rays do not penetrate honser, 
pe hunted for some one the lens of whoee 
ayes bad been removed, an operation per 
formed not rarely for extreme short sight 
oinews, ortor cataract. The giri, who ted 
hat the lens of her left eye removed, was 
abie to «ee the light with it, though her 
rgbtoye, which retained ita lena, eould 
aconmnhing. Dr. Brandes asserta that the 
rays «effect ihe retina of the eye, and if 
anyone's head in enclosed in an opaque 
veneel near the source of the rays the ligtt 
can be seen even with cloned eyes, 


Giioucester,in Engiand, sixteen miles 
irom Herkeley, where Jenner made hi« 
dbecovery of vaccination, has been visite 
with an epidemic of siiall-pox, The “antia’’ 
in the plece have for yoars been voviferous 
in their opposition to vaccination, but 
when the outbreak of the dimense began to 
meeuimosianming proporlionns, almost every 
une ot them hastened lo get Vaccinated, 
Some ct these bed the honesty to confess 
that they bad been In error, but the major. 
ity seid nothing atall, being vec sinated 
quietly, some oven yoing to towns at «die 


| tance from Gloucester, in the hope that tie 


fact of their apostacy from the holy cause 
of the “notie’’ might escape publicity. 


They manage -ome things very well in 
Vranee. Anybody who doutta the genu 
inenesw of an article of food that he hana 
ficou @ Parisian tradesman, 
may take it to the municipal 
for analyeia, It will enmt 
have it analyzed and the fact determined 
whether it it unadulterated or adulterated, 
and, if the latter, the law deals with the 


lateoratory 


him nething to 


| offender without farther action on the part 


Athe purchaser, The shopkeeper «liable 
to te heavily fined, imprisoned, deprived 
of the few civil rights he is supposed tote 
otherwire entitled to, and has to di-play 
conspiucunly in 
hi« doorforna 


ing the words, 


his shop window or on 
yesr, alarge pineal bear 
of 


‘anvictod Aviultera 


thon *’ 


A nave Cane “hes tree reports 1 from 


Husiington, NS, J, where an individual 
arreigned before a magistrate for inebriety 
ane sentenced to altend thirty let peranos 
meetings, ponalty of telag sent to 
jaii: and the culprit waa converted 
throughly at the Dret meeting that he ia 
seid to be looking forward eagerly for the 
remaining tweaty nine The précies value 


of the KBoriiogton code either in this or in 


umder 
“Oo 


(ther caste retnaios, Of courses, Lo be at 
tewte!. oftit in al i@ase one view it cert tly 
je net val seliews, When Now Jerney ju-W 
tie ada: Uat ite pains aod penal tion are 
lem te ioutias than the moral law for the 
represen Of Intemperance, the fact makes 


a steonmy argument for those who contend 
thet the eet of weapons with which to 
wet ties evil is, aller all, moral Huasion. 
--——P_- - 2 <a 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 


(oatitnim, ae Chey Can ot reuse 
“0-" = j Cheney cof Chie « ' i 


emalree aveed tt 
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OVER THE BASKET EDUE. 
sve m. 


OW, be gvod childrens,” said Mother 
Taebty. “Mima you don’t get into 
mischief before | come beck.”’ 

Mhe was starting for o moves hunt in the 
bern It was the Great time she had iefi 
her children for so long st once, and she 
was rather nervous about what they would 
do when they were ief to themes! ves. 

‘Npot, you are the youngest; be sure 
you do just what Toby tells you.” 

‘Hnen’t,” maettered Spot, under her 
breath; bet Mother Tabby wes gone, and 
did not hear her The kittens—there were 
three of them, Toby, Toersty, ead Spo — 
curled themeesi ves up obediently and went 
to sleep. 

Toby was e tabby, Topsy was biack with 
a white chest, and Spot was es tortoise shell. 
When they woke, Mother Taboy hed not 
come beck, and the sun was shining in at 
the kitebes window. Outside, birds were 
singing, and butterfiles fying about, and 
they felt they could not stop in the basket 
another momest 

“I'm goiag to get oat,” anid Toby with a 
cape. 

“You can’t,”’ eaid Toby, a« she stretched 
hereel!. 

**Yon, I can,” eald Toby decidedly; “I'm 
a boy sad I’m going to get out.”’ 

No he carefally ecrambied up the side of 
the beeket, balanced himee!f a moment on 
the edge, and landed on the floor witha 
thump. 

Then he est still fors iittie while and 
winked. When he hed got his wits to- 
gether — 

**1t iem’t balf oad,” he aaid. 

“On! wait for ma,” cried Topsy; and 
she scrambied up in such a hurry that she 
came down thump too; bat as she landed 
on Toby's beck it did not matter mach. 

“I'm coming ton,” eaid Spot. 

“No, Spot; you had better stay where 
you are,” said Toby, with an elder. broth- 
erly sir; “you aren’t big enough to come 
with as.” 

Bat Npot took no notice. If she was the 
youngest, she wasthe most wilful of the 
three; eo before the others were half way 
across the kitchen she too had landed on 
the floor. 

Then they trotted to the door, and Npot 
tried to catch s sunbeam on the way, but 
could pot manage it. 

Happily for them it was a lovely spring 
day, and ail the doors were open. When 
they reached the doorstep, Topsy caught 
sight of the big watchdog, and drew back. 

“I'm mot goimg that way,” she said 
timidiy. 

“Nonsenes,” returned Toby, ‘that's 
only Nero. I've beasa mother say he is a 
great friend of bers. i'm not afraid.” 

Npot had qutetiy Gassehed the milk that 
wes iefiin her mother’s saucer, and now 
eet beside them. 

“I'm going thie way,” said Topsy, 
prancing off towarde another door that 
stood ajar. When she got inside she iook- 
@/ round in astonish meat 

It waen't e bit like the kitchen. There 
were toys an4 books lying about, but 
Topey did sot know what they were, and 
was half afraid of them. 











and another voles sald im tones of dix 
mey— 

“And the giant hes esten up all the din 
ner and all the tes too.” 

Then there was s chorus of eee 
laughter, and Topsy wes taken up in 
children’s arma, and hugged and petted 
and scolded, and called a “naughty dari- 
ing,” and many other curious names. 

At last, the children carried her beck to 
her basket, and, tired oot with her adven- 
tures, she slept anti] Toby came bome. 

When Topsy lef them, Spot est watch- 
ing the sparrows on the roof, and although 
she had never tasted one she gave a strange 
because she was anabie to reach 
them. Toby heard her. 

“Don’t try to esteh them,” he said 
gravely. ‘You can’t get up there yet, and 
you will only hurt yourself if you try.” 

Npot sat demurely on the doorstep and 
said nothing, and Toby trotted off into the 
yard. 

In spite of his brave words his heart 
beat very fast when he saw Nero lying in 
front of bie kennel. The great dog got up 
and waiked slowly towards him, wagging 
hia big, bushy tail. 

Toby crept behind a potato-basket until 
he had gone away. Then he slipped siily 
round a corner and began to enjoy bim- 
self. 

He saw a number of email, yellow, 
fluffy things running about, smaiier than 
himeelf, and he thought he would like to 
play with them. So he ran up tothe near- 
est one and gave it a little pet with his 
paw. The thing rolled over, making such 
a funny noise. 

“I like this,’ thought Toby; “it is ine 
fun.” 

So be went on knocking over the chick- 
ens one after another, until suddenly he 
heard a great clucking sound, and turning 
round he saw the mother ben, with ber 
beak open and all ber feathers up rushing 
furiously at him. This was too much for 
Toby's courage and he fled. 

it was not until he got right to the other 
end of the farmyard that he stopped to 
breathe. Then, finding himeeif quite safe, 
he gradually gathered up his courage and 
began to inqvire into things. There were 
a great many strange things, and Toby ex- 
plored until he was quite tired out. 

Then finding a nice box with asack over 
it on which he could rest, he went to sleep 
in the sun, and knew nothing more untii 
something woke him up in a fright He 
could not tell at first what was the matter, 
for the sunshine darzied him. 

But when he could see properly, he 
found bimeelf on an isiand, in the midat 
of a “wild waste of waters.” 

Two mischievous boys coming by had 
seen him, and for a lark bad set the box 
afloating on the duck pond. 

Toby was terribly frightened. tle 
crouched down, bolding on as well as he 
could, and mewing pitecust y. 

His boat rocked in a most alarming 
fashion; the ducks were splashing about 
in all directions, and land was an im- 
mense way off. 

He mewed louder and louder, until his 
cries reached Nero, who was looking after 
things In general a little way off. 

‘Dear me!"’ said Nero as be gave bim- 
self a shake, ‘‘there’s somebody else in 
trouble now—I suppose i've got to go and 
see about it.’’ 





Kut she thought she emeit something 
nion, and poked into every nook and cor- 
ner, drawing beck Uimidiy now and then, 
she siowly traveled round the room. 

At last she came to 8 curious littic house, 
and finding the window open, stepped 
ec refally inside. 

To her surpriee, she found herself in a 
tiny room, very likethe kitchen she had 
just iet There wees dreser and a fire 
piece, seyosre teble, and four wooden 
chaira 

Bat best of all, the dinner was on the 
tabie Four tiny losves, four tiny rice 
puddings, end om the dresser four tiny 
cekes with sugar on the top. 

it te true there were four persons sitting 
round the tsbie, supposed to be dining, 
but Topsy did not troubie herself about 
them. 

Nheest to work and finished up the 
loaves, the puddings, and tne cakes, being 
very careful not to knock anything down. 
Then as there ssemed to be nothing more 
to oat, she lay down and went to sleep. 

Altera while, she was roused by the 
sound of littie voices and the rush of little 


So he marched in hie stately way down 
to the pond, and saw poor Toby afloat 


| His strange craft was rocking terribly, it 


must be confessed, and yet Nero was puz 
ried. 

“Why don’t you jump off and swim to 
land? Bow-wow !’’ he said. 

“Mew—I can't swim, and I do so hate 
getting wet. Mew-—w,” cried Toby miser- 
ably. 

Nero stood looking on thoughbfully for 
a few minutes, then, being an honest, 
good natured dog, he made up his mind 
what to do. 

He gave himself arother shake, and 
stepping gently into the water, which was 
quite shallow, be went up to the terrified 
kitten and opened bis big mouth. 

Toby gave himeet! up for lost, and with 
one final, despairing cry, prepared for the 
worst. Bat what was his amazement to 
find himeelf picked up in the same big 
mouth, very gentiy, and carried safely to 
land. 

Toby was too frightened to remember 
bis manners, and without seying “Thank 
you,” rushed off home; never stopping 





fest. She got up end looked out of the 
window (which she aearly Glied). feecling 
rather scare) 

There wae s clapping 
ebout 

“On!icome quickiy! 
.gient in the doil’s house’ 


of hends and « 


Look ! there’s a 


until he wes curied up beside Topey in the 
basket by the kitchen fire. 

When mother Tabby came home she 
had two long and exciting stories to hear 
But she cut them rather short, saying un 
easily 

“W here is Spot ?”" 


Then the big door was gently pened, 
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Toby told ber, the last time be saw her 
she was sitting on the doorstep watching 
the birda 

“Dear, dear! sald Mother Tabby, “ 
must go snd iook for her.” And off she 
went 

It was some time before she came back, 
and when she did it was with such a grave, 
aad face, that Toby and Topsy were afraid 
to ask her any questions. 

“My dears, your sister will never come 
beok any more,” she said, and that was 
all she could tell them. 

Spot had tried in vain toreach those 
dear little birds on the roofof the barn. 
When she found it was useless she got 
cross, and said spitefully— 

“J will have one somehow.”’ She crept 
under the gate, and made for a wood si» 
little distance. 

Asshe was going, a shot was fired, end 
a bird fell just in front of her. Spot 
bounded forward, thinking, “‘Now I’ve 
got it; bat before she could take hold of 
it, she heard a numberof short, sharp 
barks. Looking up, she spied a block -and- 
white terrier, who was out with his 
master. 

Taking Spot fora rat, he rushed after 
her. Spot made for the farm yard as bard 
as she could go, and creeping through the 
gate thought herseif safe. 

But theterrier knew more ways than 
one of getting into the farm-yard, and be 
fore she could get her breath he was upon 
ber again. 

This was how it heppened that Mother 
Tabby, coming out to look for her chiid, 
found only a poor little corpse, lying in 
the yard. 

Pers or Kick Psrortye.—The ordinary 
person can form no idea of the amazing 
extent to which the domestic pets of the 
wealthy folk are pampered. 

A certain elderly titled lady had a pet 
squirrel to which she was devotedly at 
tached, and when the littie animal! feil ill, 
the services of tbe veterinary surgeon was 
requisitioned once or twice every day; bis 
heip, however, was in vain, for the squir- 
rei eventually died, and nothing woulu 
satisfy ite ecrrowful mistress buts p st 
mortem examination. 

This was duly beld by the veterinary, 
the lady herself being present during tne 
Operation, and watched the proceedings 
with the keenest interest ana sympathy— 
much to the annoyance of the operator. 

The funeral of this squirrel was of a most 
elaborate kind. A handsome rusewo:d 
coffia was made, lined with white quiitec 
satin, and with a glass penei in the iii. 
W bat is still more extraordinary, a goodiy 
supply of nuts and other delicacies was 
also placed in this ornate coffin. 

Altogether, the decease of the squirrei 
entailed an expenditure of about $75, in 
cluding, of course, the veterinary surgeon's 
fee for performing the post-mortem. 

On another cccasion the veterinary d - 
tor was rung up at an unearthly hour one 
bitter night—or rather, morning—in Janu 
ary, bis visitor being a well-known Wa!! 
street banker, who was extraordinari!, 
fond of his wife's dog, an animal of no 
particular breed 

On the morning referred to the anxious 
banker stood at the veterinary surgeon's 
door, balf dressed, and implored the d.c 
tor to go with him and see what wes tie 
matter with the dog. 

There were no cabs to be had, so the tw:. 
tradged off through the blinding sieet to 
the residence of the banker. On his arries! 
the doctor at once saw that there «as noth 
ing the matter with the dog, which, by the 
way, lay wrapped on a silken quilt on its 
mistress’ bed, the lady herself attending it 
with the utmost anxiety. 


The dog was suffering from over-feed 
ing, and it is an extraordinary fact that ite 
daily fare consisted of roast quails, sweet- 
breads and the like, prepared by an emi- 
nent chef, and served on sil ver. 

A wealthy maiden lady of this city had 
a little dog upon which she lavished the 
most extra rdinary aflection. 

This little animal, too, had a most extra. 
ordinary dietary, and, of course, it fel! ili 
whereupon the doctor was at once sen: 
for. 

The spaniel’s mistress bad actually or 
dered aquanti:y of some very fine ol 
port for her ailing favorite, and she im 
plored the dector to taste and sample a 
giaes from each bottle, in order to deci :+ 
which would be the best for the suffering 
pet. 








_— 








Every heart knows its own bitterness 
Our real troubles are often a secret: our | 
deepest » flictions cannot be told. Perhaps 
it ia a feeling of thie kind that makes deep 
grief seek solitude. 
never deep, seldom sincere. 


Ostentations grief is | ~ 





THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 


—_~ 





_ InJerusalem there are 
liquors are sold. 


In Brazil there are said to 


guages and dialects spoken 
dians. 


135 places ry here 


be 300 lan- 
by the In. 


According to recent experiments a sin 
gle hair can carry a weight of more than 
Six ounces. 


The first clocks manufacture: 
country were by Eli Terry, 
Conn., in 1793. 

Tobacco seeds are so minute | 
thimbleful will furnish enough ang 
an acre of ground. 


The first church building erected es. 
pecially for that purpose in Boston and 
used for no other was put up in 1632., 

The wedding ring is worn on the | 
hand, because the right hand is thon ten 
of authority and the left of obedience. 


The average European woman's life is 
shorter than the man’s, but over two. 
thirds of the centenarians are women. 


In some portions of Upper Egypt rain 
is absolutely unknown, and in Lower 
Egypt there is occasionally no rain for 
years. 


! in this 
at Plymouth. 


The eyelashes are placed in front of eyes 
to protect those delicate organs from the 
light and from the entrance of foreign ob- 
jects. 


Lifts were used 200 years ago in the 
Colisseum at Rome to bring to the arena 
the wild beasts from their underground 
dens. 


It is unlawful in France for any person 
to give solid food to infants that are under 
one year old, unless on the prescription 
of a physician. 

The first spelling book printed in this 
country was entitled ‘ The American 
Spelling Book," by Noah Webster. It 
was issued in 1783. 

It is said that the Quiches dialect, spok- 
en by the Indians of Guatemala, is prob 
ably the oldest language—older even than 
Sanskrit and Hebrew. 


Copper wires are used for Mexican tel- 
egraph lines,so that they can bear the 
weight of the birds and monkeys which 
crowd on them at night. 


There is a shrub in Spain called the 
toothpick bishop weed, because the rays 
of the main umbel form thorny toothpicks 
when dried. A specimen in Kew Gardens 
has 51,000 rays. 

The Atlas moth, a gigantic fur coated, 
night-flying insect of Central Brazil, is said 
to be the largest winged ‘‘bug” in the 
world. He measures fourteen inches 
from tip to tip. 


Prisoners in the Bangor, Me., jail are to 
be supplied with potted plants to care for 
in their cells. It is believed that the care 
of plants will have an elevating and re- 
forming influence. 

Stockholm, the citadel of the Gothen 
burg system, is saidto have the largest 
death roll from alcoholism of any city in 
the world. Ninety per thousand die from 
excessive use of intoxicants. 


William L. Cleugh, a business man ot 
Springfield, Mass., received a bottle of 
wine from an unknown source. It was 
turned over to a chemist, who found it 
heavily charged with strychnine. 


In eighty years the Dukes of [Bedford 
have spent $8,000,000 in improving one 
estate in Cambridgeshire, from which they 
draw $6 an acre rent. The land yields 
thirty-six bushels of wheat to the acre 


The Chicago Post office, which cost the 
Government more than $1,000,000, has 
been sold for $15,000 And the Govern 
ment was lucky to get it off its hands be 
fore ittumbled down and killed some 
body. 

Many spirituous drinks are made from 
the banana. Banana wine is obtained by 
pressing the fruit through a sieve, “'te! 
which it is made into cakes, dried in the 
sun, and dissolved in water when wanted 
for use. 


It is said that a large well-known bank 
has an invisible camera in a gallery !¢ 
hind the cashiers’ desks, so that ata s'x 
nal from one of them any suspected cus 
tomer can instantly have his photograph 
taken without his knowledge. 

A queer accident happened near Wa! 
sall, in England, lately, where a cana! !c'! 
into acoal pit. The canal flowed ove 
the pit, the underground supports «' 
which gave way, letting down the grown’ 


above, draining the cana! of water, 
putting a stop to alltraffic. 
Another learned man has been study 
he “‘language’’ of insects. He says 
discovered satisfactory ev ' 
pathy among them Telepat! 
scribed as a sixth sense, by whi 
ts are able to communicat« 


one another at a great distance 





forms nother link in the chain of argu- 





a HEART AT REST. 


—— 
ey lL. mM. 4. 
— 
cont os there one in all the world, 
In whom my heart may rest, 
(nd nestle warmly to his side, 
\~ a birdling in is nest? 


Iv+ trod Life's dreary path alone, 
For O, so many years, 

My faltering feet, so Weary are, 
My eyes, so full of tears, 


bor what is woman's life at best, 
If not some good man's pride? 

In whom her heart can safely trust, 
\il sorrow thus defiéd! 





ABOUT A WEED. 





The first account of tobacco was pub- 
lished in 1496, by a Spanish monk, Ro- 
manus Pane, who had accompanied Col- 
umbus to America; but it does not seem 
that Europeans smoked it until 1534. It 
is, however, a question whether it did not 
find its way into Europe, like everything 
else, from the East rather than from the 
West, for we find in Ulloa’s Voyage to 
America 

“Itis not probable that the Europeans 
learntthe use of tobacco from America; 
for, asit is very ancientin the Eastern 
countries, it is natural to suppose that the 
knowledge of it came to Europe from 
those regions by means of the intercourse 
carried on with them by the commercial 
States of the Mediterranean Sea. No- 
where, not even in those parts of America 
where the tobacco plant grows wild, is- 
the use of it, and that only tor smoking, 
either general or very frequent.’’ 

Some seed of the plant was sent from 
Portugal to Paris by Jean Nicot, then 
French envoy to Queen Catherine del 
Medici in 1559; hence the name Nicotine. 
Itsimportation into England is ascribed 
to Sir Francis Drake, about 1560; and the 
practice of smoking it to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, some twenty-four years later, 
when it was a luxury that could only be 
indulged in by the most wealthy. John 
Aubrey says that it was sold for its weight 
insilver, and that men preserved their 
biggest shillings to lay in the scales 
against the tobacco. 

Scientists are much exercised nowa- 
days as to whether smoking is injurious, 
tor, except in rare cases, it cannot be 
either necessary or beneficial; and even 
then it must be indulged in with caution. 

A Muor Chalmers died recently at 
Southampton under remarkable circum- 
stances. For some years he was afflicted 
asthmatically, and sought relief in smok- 
img tobacco steeped in turpentine. One 
day on applying a match an explosion 
occurred. His beard was burnt off, and 
serious injuries in the region of the chest 
sustained, with a fatal result. 

Since we are told that the enormous 
sum of fourteen million pounds is pufted 
way each year in tobacco smoke, the 
jMestion of its influence for good or il on 
the world’s health is of considerable im- 
portance On one point there appears to 
be little doubt—namely, that Nicotine is 


fatalto a large number of the microbes 
that cause some of our most serious sick- 
Nesses 

Suck 


ig or drinking tobacco were the 
terms applied to smoking on the first in- 
trodu tionofthe plantin England. The 
hative of India to this day says, ‘“Tamaku 
pita hy Hi+is drinking tobacco), which 


ment thatthe weed came to us from the 
East, and not irom the West. 

The earliest pipes were nothing but 
long leaves rolled up into the shape of a 
funnel, .till muchin use among the natives 
of Hindustan. Those employed at first 
by Sir Walter Raleigh and other young 
men of fashion were exceedingly rude 
tuple, consisting of half a walnut- 
©U with a straw inserted. 

Che first clay pipes were made in Eng- 


and « 


she}! 


land about 1555, copied from those used 
by the natives of Virginia; while to a 


Hun, 
Kow 


the ¢ 


‘rian shoemaker, named Kaval 
s, Is accpedited the manufacture of 





‘ meerschaum pipe, in 1723, which 
i preserved in the Museum at | 


innovations, the introduction of 


et 


at first with much opposi 
lame | being one of its prin 
and throughout Europe 


penalties and punishments were | 
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inflicted on those who ventured to indulge 
in the blowing of it; andin 1624, Pope 
Urban VIII. issued a decree of excom- 
munication against any person found 
taking snuff in church. However, its 
charms have proved too strong foi all its 
opponents. _ 

The plant has afforded abundant food 
for legislation here and England, and its 
adulteration must have been rampant 
during the reigns of the Georges to call 
for the stringent laws that were enacted, 
one example of which will suffice: 

“It any person shall mix any tustic, or 
other wood, or any leaves, herbs, or plant, 
(other than tobacco), or any earth, clays 
or tobacco-sand, with any snufl-work or 
snuff; or shall color the same with any 
sort of coloring (water iinged with color 
only excepted), he shall forfeit two hun- 
dred pounds. And if any manufacturer 
or dealer in snuff shall sell, or expose for 
sale, or have in his entered premises, any 
fustic, yellow ebony, touchwood, log- 
wood, red or Guinea-wood, Braziletto or 
Jamaica-wood, Nicaragua wood, or Saun- 
derswood; or any walnut tree, hop, or 
sycamore leaves; or shall have in his pos- 
session any of the aforesaid articles; or 
any other wood, leaves, herbs, plants, 
earth, clay, or tobacco-sand, mixed with 
any snufi-work or snuff, he shall forfeit 
fifty pounds, and the same shall be tor- 
feited, and mi y bg seized.”’ 

At least once in history the ‘‘devil’s 
weed,"’ as a certain king called it, played 
an important part in a political movement. 
When the revolution of 1848 came on, the 
Austrian government enjoyed a monopoly 
of the manufacture and sale of tobacco in 
those parts of Italy under its control. 

The Liberals, resenting the tyranny of 
the Austrians, and disliking to sce so 
large a revenue pouring into the Austrian 
treasury from the sale of cigars and to- 
bacco, eft off smoking—a patriotic meth- 
od of resenting the Austrian domination. 

The Austrian Government thereupon 
supplied its troops with cigars, and the 
men of the garrisons went about the 
streets of Italian towns puffing smoke into 
the faces of the non-smoking Italians 

The insult was warmly resented. The 
Milanese rose in rebellion, and expelled 
the Austrians; Venice did the same; and 
thus was the revolution begun, which 
ended in the loss to Austria of all the 
Italian possessions. 


ry of Bold. 


It is folly to expect Gud to forgive us 
while we are hating others. 





Most of us spend a considerable por- 
tion of our lives wondering why we did 
things we considerad smart. 


We spend the second half of life in mow- 
ing down in our hearts all that we grew 
there in the first half; and this we call 
acquiring experience. 

When one is low enough to insult you, 
be too high for him to reach. 

Friendship, like phosphorus, yives liyht 
in the dark. 

Many troubles are like dt ys. Run from 
them and they will follow you. Turn 
against them, and they will fly. 


Educating your children is investing at 
a high rate of dividend. Lay up inthem, 
and they will lay up for themselves. 


Adversity shows a true map, as the 
night brings out the stars obscured while 
the sun is shining. 

Poverty is an icy wind, and the higher 
the situation of the impoverished, the 
colder it blows. 

Doing good will pay better in the end 
than digging gold. 

Whenever you make a mistake make it 
teach you something. 

Some people are never contented unless 
incontroversy. Like the stormy petrel, 
they are ever flying insearch of a tempest. 

Beware of a man that dues not talk 

Pitch upon that course of life which is 
the most excellent, and the habit will 
render it the more delightful. 

No reprool or denunciation Is so potent 
as the silent influence of a good example 

Believing right has everything to do 
with feeling right 


te careful where you ste] nd the 
who follows you w not stumt 

Ifweknew what our enemies have sulieg 
ed, our enmity would die a sudden death 








Femininities. 





Greens contrast with colors containing 
red and harmonize with cok rs containing 
yellow. 


Man is everselfish, He always begs a 
woman to marry him and make him happy, 
and never thinks how unhappy such a 
course might make the woman. 


“Fact is,"’ said Brown, “I married be- 
cause | was lonely, as much as for any 
other reason. To put it tersely, | mar 
ried for sympathy."’ *‘Well,”’ said Green, 
“you have mine.”’ 


The Arabs have a superstition that the 
stork has a human heart. When one of 
these birds builds its nest on a housetop 
they believe the happiness of that house- 
hold is insured for a year. 


“| can't stand this tailor of mine much 
onger,’’ declared young Sypher; ‘‘he 
charges so."" The morose man uttered an 
audible sniff. ‘“‘What ditlerence does it 
make," he growled, “so long as he 
charges it?’ 


“Your husband has been ill,"’ said the 
caller. ““Yes,"’ replied the little, worried- 
looking woman. “He has been feeling 
very badly. Ido my best to please him, 
but nothing seems to satisfy him" ‘‘Is 
his condition critical?” “It's worse than 
critical,”’ she answered, witha sigh—"“‘it’s 
abusive.” 


A Paris advertising agent, who recently 
painted the front of his establishment a 
brillant red, has been sued for damages 
by a milliner, a jeweller and a silk  mer- 
chant, having shops oppesite, on the 
ground that the reflection of color makes 
itimpossible for their customers to dis- 
tinguish the colors of the goods they wish 
to buy. 


Anamusing story is told of how the late 
Shah fell asleep when he should have 
been the chief guest at a reception. In 
Persia they believe that an awakened per- 
son suffers yrievous injury. What was to 
be done? A band was despatched to the 
Shah's resting place with special instruc- 
tions to the big drum. The result: was 
successful. 


Tenant: | dont think you ought to 
charge me $25 «month rent for this house 
When it rains the water runs into the 
rooms, the root leaks so badly. Land 
lord: What! Is there running water on 
the premises? You will have to pay §5 a 
month extra for that. | wonder how long 
you have been enjoying water privileges 
at my expense. 


It is said that the young Queen of Hol 
land has already given promise of remark- 
able ability as a painter. Her principal 
models are her own yuardse and almost 
every morning, dressed in a simple little 
frock of the green tint which so well suits 
her bright complexion and fair hair, she 
seats herself at one of the palace windows, 
where she has an uninterrupted view of 
the sentries on guard. 


Bernard Krammer is under arrest at 
Alpena, Mich., charged with maintaining 
a lottery in disposing of custom-made 
suits. He gets a club of sixty persons, 
each to deposit fr aweek. The first two 
whose names are drawn out get thei 
suits for f1, the two whe draw out the 
next week pay but bed and so on ‘The 
unfortunate) ones who are not lucky 
enough tohave their numbers come out 
until the end put up § yo for their suits, 


A nice young girl at Green Bay, Wis 
consin, was being Courted by a nice young 
man. He was yenerously inclined, and 
made her presents of hair oil which he 
purchased from the store of the father of 
his adored. Atter giving ber some twenty 
bottles of the oleaganous thaid, he dis 
covered he was working in a cirele--as 
fast as he presented them she returned 
them to the store, thus dutitlully making 
trade for her father 


The Queen's principal meal is always 
luncheon, which is at two. The nine 
o'clock dinner is really a carefully chosen 
light supper tor Her Majesty, who, how 
ever, enjoys the brightness of a dinner- 
party each evening, while really, so far as 
food is concerned, consuming very little, 
and that of the plainest. Tea is, for the 
Queen, usually a much enjoyed meal, 
Her Majesty liking hot bread and cakes, 
and being a most capable judge of the 
brewing and quality of the tea 


The Merry-go-rounds is the appropriate 
name taken by a woman's club of Pal 
myra. Me... the members of which meet 
weekly at the homes of the difi-rent 
members, in turn, and spend several 
hours helping the hostess patch the boys’ 


trousers, mend wrecked stockings and 
take other need ' titehe the needs 
oft tt nh met | re re Pyar 

er upper 1 r - ‘ | ter 
t-rtainment to w mh the husband ir 
invited 
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- Fasculinities. 


The world fights shy after a time of the 
man who is always ready with an excuse. 


She: This road is very steep. Can't I 
get a donkey to take me up? He: Lean 
on me, my darling ! 


He, reading: And so they were mar- 
ried. That is the way all love matches 
end. She: Yes, they don't burn long. 


In Austria, if a sprig of mistletoe be 
placed on a bed room door, it is believed 
that the inmates will have sweet sleep 
and no nightmare. 


“Why did the buteSer put up that large 
mitror near the door?" “To prevent 
the servant girls from watching the 
scales."’ 


The mother: How do you know that he 
has ceased to love you? Marriageable 
daughter: He buttons my gloves twice as 
fast as he used to. 


Unmarried lady: It must be a great 
thing when husband and wife are of the 
same mind. Married lady. That depends 
on whose mind it is. 


During the absence for three months of 
the Rev. Mr. Cochrane, of the Unitarian 
Church, at Bar Harbor, Me.. his wife will 
attend to all his ministerial duties 


A Putnam, Conn., sportsman was fooled 
into firing several shots at a wooden 
decoy duck, which mischiewous friends 
moved around in a pond by threads from 
the shore. 


The State of Indiana furnished a great 
many tall men forthe army. Out of 115,- 
524 men, whose descriptions were taken 
at the tim) of enlistment, 11,392 were six 
feet in height, 

“Does your sister Annie ever say any- 
thing about me?’ asked an anxious lover 
“Yes,"’ replied the little girl; ‘ she said if 
you had rockers on your shoes they * ould 
make nice cradles.”’ . 


A New Canaan, Conn., woman, to whom 
her husband made over his house during 
recent business troubles, has now driven 
him trom the house, and ell only allow 
him $5 a week to spend. 


An old philosopher says that be has 
often seen a man pleased at bemg thought 
to be in advance of his age , but he newer 
heard of a woman who was pleased at be 
ing supposed to be in advance of her age. 


There is one Christian minister for 
every goo of the population in Great Brit 
ain; one in every t14 cue in Japan, one in 
165,080 in India, one in 222,000 2n Africa, 
and one in 437,000 in the Chinese Empire 


The knife of the gaillotine is weighted 
with 120 pounds of lead, and requires just 
three quarters of a second to fall from a 
height of nine feet) Tteuts through flesh 
and bone as easily as it would cut cheese 


A South Brewer, Me) nulkmar, whe 
was working in the held behind bis house 
afew days ago, crawled inside an empty 
barrel te escape a shower. and caomldn't 
yet out again until his wife came to hi 
aid and cut the hoops 


Bixby, very near sighted Whe's that 
dumpy tright coming up the road on the 
wheel? Stinchcomb That's my aife Tix 
by: | don’t mean that one Timean the 
yrand guy with the bologna bloomer 
Stincheomb > “That's your wate 


Young Fresh has called on Miss \) and 
been entertained with conversation and 
music till he is as dry as a erable cd ‘vevnee 
Miss X., at the pane Would you lke a 
litth Beethoven Mr Fresh Vouny 


Fresh, sayely Just t tew clre is pl ase! 


‘That boy of yours, madam ened thee 
polite ticket collector, as he « TT cl thre 
half fare troket, “‘leoks remarkably well 
developed for a child under twelve 
“Thank you,’ replied the Lady calmly 
‘Tts very yratifvieg teome te tind any ene 
noticing Tommy's remarkable precocity * 


Customer: Tsay, Mr Barber, 1 don't 
hear your setssors at work on my hair 
Barber. There is vers little hair on your 
head. Customer. That makes ne ditter 
ence Tpay my money, and TP want you 
to rattle the seiss rs on the bald place 
just the same as if it had hair on rt 


Only one thing inthe world my boys 
said the man of sixty * "True avd the 
man of forty ** True echoed the man 
of twenty ** And that is rest aud the 


man of sixty, softly | ’ ad 
the man of forty, grimly Ooh ne! 
said the man of twenty. eagerly It 1 
love itis lowe 

Bicycle snatching is a new form of crn 
developed in Par A lady was riding 
some fictance rhe inher hust 
t ¢ 1 ~? 

; 7 

' we king 
A ¢ r r * 
and had them arr ec 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


mn speech eof 
poumb 
hats, pink roses, and punk tulle abecomed | 


link is the prevailing color 


the summer millinery, and straw | 


\nother popular color is yreem, um all the 
divers shades imaginable, amd pale lemme 


recn straw trimmed with blue on geaarple i 
a1 


is one of the pietures ue ethects + aman. 


soon this season 


White buckskin shoes are the papaslar 
thing, with white gowns, and popectay | 
used as a polish will keep them im ther 
protine freshnes i 

Phe silk cown willmot be sucha vw | 
eted article of dress, because of the proce 
ifthe new artificnal silk tiade frog wee! 
proves a suce Its teow bretmg clewel | 
opedin Swit erland, and up se mearly leh 
the product of the walk wormthat i «! j 

lt tee distinguish the differences 

White muslin meckties tucked! a px 

the end and teamed with Vader ' - | 

e are among the kreneh move ite nel | 

j L polaicl mec ktre are al t ] 
> bey thee Parisian It ' ‘ 

the wee one { «alress that ' 

mi respectally ¢ 1, nelt 

thei skirts, then : 

ls and how they are put cnt 
prec ual peripreortia tet _« 
than half the seeret of then . 

Dive hy wicke white stim gab becot i 
toeither culge sith hartow cart ¢ At 

a pretty Ceteneitny fora tass laws 

wu Hts setin rows arcumed the sk ag 
md stripes the waist from neck to belt, ] 
While the sleave Which sheedbel Le tog 

ty, are also tryed trom the sloulder | 

»the wrist with these band hl a pent? 
pulf draped ap inthe omiddle tomb 
} ' 

Phe coat and shirt pown of t 
tilaue bamvena, ba eelomthe echoe watl ttle 

shored Dbatiste coc bt wath co rasewnme l . 

ry prooded Locitteas ett t torte - 

charming sumer dress I hee t 

i bkton tront and ai ba trill ’ 
back as pretty ter the rh with . I 

le vest and a vold belt | 

L toe teasteneompebebe Deaths po aaiticet | 

pinip of becuty, whiutes mncay tee sant 
us useful and durable cpualitee th | 
tre copulation costume of bh 
made by the hundred all just alike. w 
out cheeor thom, Very little sh ape n 

ty le has no place ot tDberthy the yt al 
novelties of thre eC ESOOTE, birvalens cde rue 
wiks and ribboms cuter tte tt 
trie tron without any reward te t . 

Clive propertios of the salt wat a! 
vii pric que collars, all or ect wot t 

matorendery, Compe up trom: the baat »k 
i isshapely and almost as pretty < 
whet they went on Alter all. the bath x 

int > A COPTDS PPE Ubrtbs tuisnne 

f the amusements in Sturm cist wat 
the bathers and comment cm ther ; 
pearanee, and, of Course, It Stern ¢ 
stviec, 1 dividuality and Somie ev fale phe at 
Lasts 

Mohairis one of the peypttlar Mma 
tha ison, withthe ewer st ye at 
tlie jelain rl Sprootte Lthannmels. bart ‘ 
berths a tite Waterpro! mates sl: Persiar 
Latage urah and China k t 

colaot ame oll am tise for thoes t 
Bloomers of black surah are weer: w 
white fthannel Costu and with black 

tochkangs and a black surah nee ktre. Thos 

A VOTS strable suit Lhe pres ny 
style of watst ois the blotse. mad ait 
belt, and ether a voke or a broad La 
Yokes of Persian emiblrormdery re Wer 
pretty for the white flannel dress. wy ‘ 
band of the Same trimeminye arene! the 
skirt Sleeves are made with rt 
pull and any little detail of tushn 
ltess yowns which an bee ut ealin the~ 

inipel dresses is employe 1 with von nll 
ect, and the revived bole: whket is 

uly adopt dl, 

Broads rlhars are the LUSUAL Supple 

the blouse waist, and these a 

ate f some contrasting a 

i i Shirts are cut cire ia >t x 

gO yatl t 
box | t puma thre ‘ 

\ trisnme wit ‘ 

t s 

4 a 


— 


| ctuss striped challis, with a straight skirt 


| maimseok puimpe. 
] 


they panch im some particular spot, a cloth 
wet with hot water and laid across the 
sce will cause immediate and lasting 


with a white serge vest and sash. 
worn sometimes, but 
m very practical, and add pl 


ths. 
Leather belts are 
they do not sex 
relet 

A sponge large enough to expand and 
nll the chimney, after having been squeez- 
ed in, tied to a slender stick, is the best 
thing with which to clean a lamp chim- 
ney. 

Don't set a brouwm down when through 
with it Barn a hole in the handle and 
hang it up 

from thet at get dirty. Cleanse often by 
putting im a pail of lukewarm soapsuds, 
or hok! under a faucet. 


moething tu the beauty of a costume 

The bloomers, which are always a part 
ot every well made suit, are usually of the 
sume material as the skirt. 

Very pretty is a frock of blue and white 
full waist, made square 
worn over a putied white 


atin red to a 
necked and 
Pointed revers, edged 
with blue salk, turn over the tront, back 
and sides of the square neck. The collar 
sad belt, with the jaunty little bow at the 
lett side of the front, are of blue mbbon. 
The sleeve puis to the elbow and then 
hoesely to the wrist. 

A whute pique dress fora child three 


lhon't use a broom straw to test a cake. 
| ites met meat and is very dangerous, as 
many broums are soaked in an arsenic 

| solutnon to give them their green color. 


tits « 


yuar dhas a straught skirt about twenty 
inches Jong anda yard and five-eighths Don't sweep with yourneck. Use your 
wide. Itismade te be worn with or with | 4fms and the bruont, with not tuo long a 
v yuunpe, being gathered ona short | stroke 
coke. falling over the edge of which isa| Don't put salt on the floor when about 
i ly pennted collar ofthe pique, edged | to sweep. Dampen a newspaper, tear in 
a Atl of embroidery, headed by a) preees and throw on the carpet. 
tuw insertion. The sleeves are short Many housekeepers decline to have cab 
i ermunating above the elbow | Lage Couked in their kitchens because of 
a cewal style tor achild’s plaid gingham the disagreeable oder with which the 
“ i straight) skirt from two and a- | veyetable fills the house. If the servant 
tte three yards wide. A yoke bodice, | would but obey the following directions, 
thered very fullatthe yoke and waist, | this objection would be reduced to a min- 
os my sleeves, finished with a trill | igyum in the first place, the sau epan 
white cmbroidery, and a white linen | should be the largest the menage affords, 
aredged with embroidery, and must contain enough water to entirely 
Viight blue tgured mobair dress for 4 | cover the cabbage. This saucepan must 
we 56 3 old has a gored skirttour and | p,. placed on the hottest part of the range, 
Ht yards wide, and isin tive breadths. | and the water be ata galloping boil before 
Phenarros tront, wide side and two back | the cabbage is put in, and must be kept 
breadths The bociceis shirred atthe neck, | gt a boil antil the vegetable is done. 
tfromt amd back, with the fullness drawn Last ot all, the hd must not be put on the 


‘ a 9) e . ; . . . 
fownte the waist, under a wide girdle ot saucepan during the whole process of 
ww shot taffeta, which is tucked perpen- |... king 
heularly, s hi * ott 2 o , : ; 
arty, 30 that the tucks stand out. A woman with a small family, which is 
Shoulder tolls of the mohau are lined , " . 
ilways suppled with delicious food, man- 
sith the sulk. The collarb and is of plaited 3 
= , , ages in this way when buying beefsteak 
rw Sleeves are cut leg-ot-mutton , 
— xf 6 wine fortwo Instead of a thin cut, she buys a 
hape, and have musketeer cutts of the oe 
heavy steak with a tenderloin in it, the 
et tatleta The skirt is sewed to the 
angle entire steak weighing from three to three 
redice, and the pirdle is tacked on along 


t half pounds. The tenderloin is 


brotled and used for one day's dinner. 


are and 
thee Lee it lame 


Itis wecasionally enriched by a mushroom 
The ends that are 
tuugh, the bones and the rest of the trim- 
The back of 
the steak ts broiled, made into Hamburg 


Odds and Ends. or some other sauce. 


ON A VAKIETY OF SUKI BOT, 
mings are used for soup. 


! 


nthamp chimneys trom break 


ith at ke ttle of cold 


bie prteve 


me. place the chimney 


steaks or cooked some other way. 


acter amd set over a tire > let it boul ter tt ‘ 
‘ , tere tS fe perfume more venerally 
Malt an tour, remove the kettle trom the ble tt 2 , t lore vener illy 
aygteeable than the clean, swo-e 
re amd when the water is cool, remove es ‘ 8 ; be et odor of 


, . 
: orets Tes et sache , ‘ 
the chimney. Placing a hairpin on the | ‘ r mot. Violet sachet powder, if of a 
wer’ fine «quality and so faint as to be the 


tepoot a chimney, will, itis said, preven: ; 
mere suegesth , : , rene 
t trom breaking ne | bai ° ee — 


spoons Should not be placed ina spoon thubarh Sauce. —Wash one pound rhu- 
‘ hie sto used i 
ras the custom used to be. but} 4 art trim otf the tops, but do not peel it 

' } | 

do hie at each plate in sutticiently | as the red skin gives a fine color and flavor 


tt, ruaber tocatry on the meal Cet} t«> the: sauce 


und will soften perfectly in 





lives or radishes vhicotrlad Doe } laced the ccm obinyg Cut into inc h pieces By 
atdishes. There should be as few | cutting the rhubarb down on the board 
fishes as possible on the table, be | instead of toward the hand, there will be 

‘ tithe way uPwhich they intertere | a te vuble am dividing the peel. One 
. rth view wt i members of the fam pound will make about three heaping 
actos the talele ips, hese measure, allow two ups sugar 
Blood stains should be treated with cold | and put itinte a porcelain double boiler 
water Sometimes a paste of thour and } i “Se no water, as the juice ot 
water wall remove small spots and make | the rhubarh will make suthcient syrup. 
er treatment need Scrape the Lect it« ‘© Without stirring until the sugar 

off when dry | is dissolved and the fruit tender. Each 

bors Shed places, wet with water und | prece will be whole and distinct in the 

i themoin the sun. lear. red syrup, and will be much more 


inviting than when stewe 
All trout starns and grass stains will dis : - stewed to a mush. 


ppear as if by magic if they are treated Dramdehion Salad.—A clear salad ot 
; 1.1, - i 

s bath of boiling water betore being | ftndehen rs a dehcious accompaniment 

arte mvthing else Boiling in this 4stham or a braise of beef. Select 


| 
| 


sentence means that and nothing else. voly the snowy white leaves, cut off any 

When wine is spilled on table linen ry on wash the leaves free from 
sprinkle salt) ower it thi klv be fore it ps pag ae arefully = an abundance of 
dry, if possible. Vaseline or machine oil pool? water Lift them out of the water in 
shostd be Gashed eith suap end cod | “ hae them to allow the sand to fall to 
eeahen Grek “ws ttom. When the leaves are cleayg 

“Te sand that stains may be removed wg Sree on Soe ne we —— % dia and 


cold. Put the salad in a salad bow] when 


! 
z 

| Vou are ready to serve it and ‘ i 
whing the spots with a feather wet in ! en © 
| 


mo omahogany, rosewood, or walnut by 


teaspeontul of salt and halt a salt-spoonful 
of pepper with asaladspoonful of vinegar. 


( gilt frames with rain 
de ) i water in’ Add a saladspoonful and a half of oil 
“ wers of sulphur have been mi t " 
| en stir | andtoss a quart of dandelion leaves in 
' 
this dressing. A mixture of half-chilled 
\iarge rug of linen crash placed under | lettuce leaves and half dandelion leaves 
F 
wing machine will catch threads, | makesan excellent salad 
¢ indi cuttings, and > a deal of ] 
ys, and save a deal « gz Salad.—Boil a dozen eggs until 
. 1 dusting ! 
7 ‘ “ ery | | . ’ : 
‘ 4 wor wit? “ t i and 
< a 
s rm ~ c AS | 
- ‘ 4 
A ’ r j { r ‘ ait t al ney t it 
| " “ net water r Let 4 to the whites smooth oft! 








and serve cach half on a small jess ot 
lettuce. 

Asparagus Rolls —Takea well-browned 
short, light biscuit, and cut off the thir, 
bottom crust, then scoop cet the soft in- 
side. Set the shell and the top in the 
oven to tuast a good brown while you 
dress the asparagus. Have it vuk d 
tender in slightly salted water, then }it: it 
out and cut it in small pieces without 
mashing. Make a thick gravy of cream 
flour and salt, pepper and butter, and stir 
the asparagus in it, and then pour cach 
biscuit shell full and put on the top. Serve 
hot. 

Celestine Salad. — Slice some cold 
cooked artichokes, or cut them into di. 
and mix them with finely shred celery. 
sliced truttles and stewed mussels, tossing 
the whole into mayunmaise sauce. Ty, be 
perfect the trutiles should have been 
cooked in wine, and the mussels in buuil. 
lon flavored with celery. 

Newburgh Salad. —Scald and peel sonx 
ripe tomatwes and slice them, toss them 
in oil vinegar, salt and Pepper, as the 
French salad; treata cold cooked caylj 
Hower in the same way, breaking it up in 
neat pieces; now puta layer of tomatoes 
in a salad bowl, and sprinkle them we! 
with fine baked bread crumbs, finely 
minced parsley, chives or shallot and sour 
apples. Cover this with a thin layer of 
cauliflower similarly treated, and con 
tinue these layers tll the dish is ful! 
Serve garnished with sardines, well wiped 
and boned, and some little tufts of water 
cress. 

Sardine Salad en Mayonnaise —Well 
wash, drain, and break up a nice lettuce, 
mince down some spring onions, rub a 
salad bowl with a clowe of garlic, and lay 
in the lettuce and onions, some sliced to 
mato and cucumber, and then stir it all to 
gether with either a French or a mayon 
naise dressing, garnish with hard boiled 
quartered eggs, some wiped and boned 
sardines and a good sprinkling of vinegar 

Rice Cream.—Wash *% cup rice and 
cover with three cups milk, steam until 
soft, add 1 pint milk, 4 tablespoons sweet 
cream and the yolks of 3 eggs beaten 
with *, cup sugar. Put all in a double 
kettle and let it cook 1 minutes. Pour 
into an earthen pudding dish, frost with 
the beaten whites of 2 eggs, to which are 
added 4 spoonfuls of sugar and 1 teaspoon 
extract of lemon. Place im oven for a few 
minutes. 

Prune Pudding -—Scald 1 pound prunes 
and let them swell in hot water ti!l soft, 
drain and extract the stomes, spread 
dish and dredge with flour, Tak: 
from a quart of milk and stir mto it ¢ 
ually 5 tablespoons sifted flour, Ix 
eggs very light and stir by degrees in 
the remainder of the quart of milk, alter 
nating with the batter. Add the pruncs, 
one atatime, stir the whole very har 
boil 2 hours and serve with hard 
cream. 


ee et 

LisTENING.—In discussing the art of 
conversation nearly ali the attention i+ 
given to what is ssid. The matter and the 
manner of our words, the motives which 
prompt them, the wisdom which chooses 
them, their probable effects for good or for 
evil, receive and deserve much scrulivy. 
Com paratively littie notice is taken of the 
otber half of conversation, which copsi*« 
in listening. 

Itis usually regarded ss as simple j~ 
sive condition, needing no particular efurt, 
and, therefore, no special considera!) "). 
Like a vessel which merely hboids the 
liquid poured into it, the listener is su) 
posed for the time to be only receptive, 4!! 
his sctive freuities being reserved for tLe 
time when he comes to reply. 

The common phrase, “having nothin. 
to do but listen,” betrays the smal! respec! 
peid to the act, and the siigbt effort | = 
thought possibie to put into it. 

Thus it happens that, a= no one is sy* 
tematically taught and traimed to listen, 
we bave few really good listemers smony 
us, and, for the want of them, much good 
speaking is absolutely wasted. 

For listening is an art, having s¢ many 
grades and qaalities as any other, 2°’, 
until this ia recognized, thé value of cou- 
versation must be sadly limited. 


in a 
}} 


sauce vl 





REGULaR CusTromer, disposed w * 
facetious : “Well! you will have to trus' 
me for eo yn until to morrow.” 

O.erk : “Ob, that’s all right, sir!" 


Customer: “But suppose I was Kile 
between now and to-morrow fr” 
Clerk: “Well, the loss would not 


| much, sir.” 








On the Wreck. 





BY S.U. F. 





of the most thrilling tales of the 
related by old Captain Hallam 
on es return trom India. The captain 
pad cruised im every part of the habitable 
Jobe, and had seen many strange sights, 
ar experienced many curious adven- 
vet. aS he acknowledged, there 
was none that affected him like this. 

“| always had a liking for the East 
trade, and having an ofier of first 
mate on one of the best merchantmen 
that ever doubled the cape, you may be 
ure | wasn't long in accepting it. We 
had a fine run out, and as the company 
offered a premium of a hundred pounds 
tothe slup that should bring in the first 
cargo of Cottee, you may also be certain 


( Mie 


sta aS 


ture> , 


India 


that we lost no tame in getting our cargo 
in and starting home again. 


“We crowded on every stitch of sail, 
ind were pretty sure of getting the pre- 
mium, as we h ad thoroughly tested our 
speed ul Coming out, and were sure there 


? 7 ° . ‘ 

were none taking in their cargo that could 
hold th own with us. It was one of 
those bright days, such as you don’t sce 


titudes, that we weighed anchor 
rted tor home. We didn’t use the 
overland route so much in those days as 
they vot to doing since, our course 
being down the Indian ocean, 
yround the Cape of Gor “ld Hope, and then 
Atlantic to old England 

id splendid weather the first few 
{ got down weli in the In- 
dian ocean, and were on the lookout for 
the mountains of South America when the 
man at the mast-head called out that there 
was some curious object off to the sea- 
ward whose nature he couldn’t make out. 
It could net be a wreck, he said, for it had 
no to ome, and there had 
been no storm of late in this latitude. It 


in these 


nat ‘4 
ind Sia 


ACTUOSS 





days, ana hae 


resemblance 


resembled the back of some huge fish 
more than anything else, and yet it re- 
mained too motionless and stationary to 
be that. The fact was, the man couldn't 
tell what it was, and reported so to the 
captain 

‘The captain was in a quandary. A 


7 ® Bane 
yuod ony 


distance behind us we could 
sce the spars and sails of a ship that we 
had good reasom to believe was a mer- 
hantman that was after us with the intent 
race for the prize awaiting the first 
comer in London; but he was a kind- 
warted man and he didn’t know but that 
cht be some beings in distress, 

er could feel easy if he should 
Accordingly he gave ord- 


of a 


there nm 
: 
ind he 


pass them by 


ers tu lay to, and put off to the mysterous 
} 

ect 

Thats what people ought always to 
lo, whether they have got the time or 
a ( ? 


nly knows how many a poor 
meing tood alone on a wreck when a 
assed in plain sight supposing 
indone d. 
Pretty soon we made it out; it was a 
m side up, and might have 
iundred and fifty or two hundred 


Ns, orse. She was so far under abaft 
that we ould not make out her name, 
ind | tknow asany of us felt there 
Was 1 use In doing so, when we 
wunchie uur boat, went alungside, and 
sule of Us went upon the vessel’s bot- 
tom 
a t | you that neverto my dying 
lay 5s forget the thrill that went 

t vhen, after walking carefully 
mrt | i Something knocking beneath 
s Ww Stopped and listened 

t part of the cargo bumping 
done of the men. 
‘sn t sound like it,’ I replied 
What else can it be >’ 
faintly and distinetly, but still unmis- 
—_e *« heard the murmur of human 
" ~' che, th. There was no mistake, 
ne tantly returning tothe vessel, we 
procured the few tools that, as bad luck 
weu by some unaccountable mis- 
; wor we happened to have on board 
CX again, we imstantly set to 
W rigs ‘ ix, hatchet and saw ; but in 
— ‘our haste, the ax glanced at the first 


ped from my hands, and flew 


“H Ms bitte rly I bewailed my careless- 





, “as this which was needed 

m t } + 
“2 the other two, and whose loss 

as ‘ Tree - , " 
reparable - but lamentations 
Cay . 
. iothing, and we set to work 
ond vith the hate het and saw 
\ fl tinled Ca eraan en? 
ied a few minutes, when we 
: : 
the plank, under which we 
. 7 
> rp emhour ior t 
-“ his . ™ an ; < te 
e ‘ yw the « t , a} 
a 4 
A “A 
4 

“ t Aa tuo la to 
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permit a human being to come through 
was allowing the air to ex« ape, and the 
vessel was slowly, but surely, sinking, and 
would soon go to the bottom of the sea. 

“When the light of heaven first broke 
through the hull of the vessel upon the 
beings below, they gave themselves up to 
the delirium of joy. They shouted and 
yelled, and acted more like madmen than 
sane people; but suon the awful truth 
broke upon them. 

“We worked with hatchet and saw, with 
all the energy and desperation men are 
capable of, but could only cut the plank. 
In vain we cut and hacked with our 
hatchet, upon the close timber of the little 
schooner. Our ax! we would have given 
worlds for it now ; it might have saved 
them. 

“But soon they, as well as ourselves, 
began to perceive that our utmost exer- 
tions were useless, and they crowded the 
too small aperature we had made, putting 
through their hands, and seizing ours with 
their convulsive Krasps. 

“Oh, hope, long deferred, thus to drown 
in ecstasy, and sink in dispair! They yell- 
ed, they blasphemed, and prayed. They 
cursed the light of Heaven, which broke 
upon them sooner to shroud them in eter- 
nal darkness, and then they frequently 
implored forgiveness. 

“Amidst this confusion, the captain of 
the schooner made his wa ¥ to the opening 
and arresting the disorder beneath, said 

“*My good friends, how much of the 
hull still remains above water ” 

***Several feet only.’ 

And she is sinking quite rapidly 
‘**T am sorry to say she is.’ 

“**How long do you think it will be be 
fore we go to the bottom 7” 

***Less than half an hour 
twenty minutes at the most.’ 

***Rather bad to have our he pes awak- 
ened only to be disappointed again 
don’t you think so?’ 

* “It is indeed ; God knows I would vive 
my life almostfor the means to rescue you 
The first blow I made with the ax, it flew 
from my hands, sank tou the bottom, and 
we have been working away with a litth 
miserable hatchet ever since.’ 

“Ts it utterly out of the question to 
make a hole large enough for us to drag 
our body through ?’ 

“It might be done with the ax, but it 
would require two hours with the hat 
chet.’ 

“*T am sorry, but there is no use in la 
menting what can't be helped. You have 
tried tu do your dnty, and we thank you 
as sincerely as if you had been the means 
of saving us.’ 

‘That captain was a hero , he was as 
cool as if treading the quarter-deck of his 
own vessel, instead of being within fifteen 
minutes of death. After exchanging the 
words with me that have mentioned, he 
turned to those below him, and communi 
cated the information I had given. I heard 
him tell them that they had a quarter of 
an hour in which to prepare, and he ad 
vised them to do it like men, instead of 
wasting their timein childish and useless 


eee 


in fifteen or 


lamentations. He then turned his fac+ 
toward me. 
“*As for me,’ said he, in the must 


pleasant of voices, ‘I have always tried to 
live, so as to be ready for death whenever 
he should come. Iam not afraid to meet 
him, for [have the armor of a Christian 
who trusts in his Saviour; and, my kind 
friend, the last words I give you, are for 
you to clothe yourself in that same armor, 
if it should be that you have not already 
done su. The time is too short for me to 
vive you an ount of the manner in 


' 
ict 


icf 


which we got ourselves tn this situation. 
Ihave a wife and child,” here his voice 
falte red 

“*Name but your wishes, and I pledy: 
myself that they shall tx ttended tu, if 
it’s the last act of my hte 

‘**l am from America — 

‘¢*No matter from what part of the 


world, don't hesitate to make known your 
request, and | to remind you that 
your time is growing short.’ 

‘<T understand, thank you, I am Cap 
tain Edward RK. Ternclitt and live in Nee 
Bedford, Massac husetts ——’ 

“*VYour vessel is not a whaler?’ [ inter 
rupted, with a crim.nal disregard of the 
preciousness of the time, and he, like a 
born gentleman, paused and answered 
my question deliberately. 

= ‘No: I started on atrading expedition 
in this schooner, but I havea wife and two 
little virls in New Bedtord, who will look 
formy return. If you should ever go tuo 


be 4 


the United States— 

‘*There is noif about it; God sparing 
my life, till we rea } port, I shall go 
straivht to New Beat land search them 
out ind yive them yo iy iast 1 s 4 

oe 4 
You can ynprehend h eeply 
+} nk ‘ 1 f,,r 1 nneet tterar et 





brother; but as he has no family, and our 
parents are dead, he has no message to 
send. The other two are both single 
men, living in New Bedford: their names 
are William Rushton and George Ken- 
drick, and each have a widowed mother 
to support. They have asked me to tell 
you to bear their love tothem, and we all 
hope to be reunited with our loved ones 
in the world to come.”’ 

"Is that all?’ I inquired. 

**“T think of nothing more ’ 

*** Have no hesitation; have you ne arti- 
cle or token to send them?’ 

“How kind in you to remind me of it, 
here is my pocket-book, with a consider 
able amount of money; it belongs to them.’ 

“At this point he turned to those below, 
and the next moment four pocket books 
were passed up through the hole to me 
As he did so, I heard the wind ru-h 
through the partially closed opening, and 
I observed that the boat was sinking more 
slowly, but was still settling surely, and in 
the very nature of things could but remain 
above afew minutes longer. 

**Reach your hand down,’ said he, ‘and 
let me kiss it When you see my darhng 
wite, show her the spot and let her do the 
same. You'll please her, |] know. And 
now my best of friends, pood-by You 
have done all you could for us. Goud-by.’ 

“Heturned his head away, and I wa 
about to leave the wreck, when I heard hi 
voice. 


***See here, quick" 


““Whatis it?? 1 asked, a strange thrill 
running through me 
“How much of the hull is. still ateowe 


water?’ 

* Quite a good deal; more than I had 
reason to expect Frome some 
vther you seem to be sinking slower than 
at first.’ 

“Have we fifteen minutes still remain 
ing to us?’ 

“IT think so, and possibly even twenty 
hardly as much, however.’ 

**Then—but ts hardly of 
said interrupting himself 

“In God’s name, speak out,’ said | 
feeling asingular interestin all that related 
to the noble captain 

“Tl have a plan of my own,’ he an 
swered, ‘the others know nothing about 
it. Itis foolish, and it may only awaken 
hope ayain for them, to be as dreadfully 
disappointed as they have been of late.’ 

* *Let’s hear it! let's hear an T cried 
excitedly; ‘ifthere is the sitghtest chance 
let’s give it a trial. 

"LT have a piece of tarpaulin or cal- 
cloth, which is air-tight. By placing it 
over the hole you have made, | can almost 
stop the escape of air. [cannot de it en 
tirely, however; but it will delay the sink- 
ing of the hull for an hour, [ think. It at 
can be of no avail in the end, | preter net 
to vive ita trial, but to go to the bottom 
as sper dily “as possible, as we have made 
up our minds to dose. [leave the mat 
ter with you. What do you advise?’ 

“Try it, by all means, it can do no 
hurt, and it may save you Greed grant 
that itmay but oh! the chances aresmall 

"As you please.’ 

“The next moment the hole 
had cut through the plank 
with the dark oil-cloth. The pressure of 
the escaping air caused it to swell out 
ward with great force, but the strong grip 
of the captain and the firm texture of the 
cloth were not overcome, and with «a wil 
pleasure, which | cannot describe, | “ 
that the wreck had stopped sinking 

“T sat looking at the closed atprert 
moment, and then 
to it, I shouted 

How long can youhold it 


(ating «it 


} 


imny tise sie 


Which we 


was covers 


] it gh. 
. priat Tip’ Tily h 


‘His voice sounded faint and for d 
inthe water as he replied, in his manly 
Voice 

‘All day ina ripe lit, if you w 
How does it work ind what are the pi 
pects’ 

**hkirst rate you bhave comiple te-ly 
stopped the escape of alr, and you wi 


thoat as long as you can hee | thi aperture 


15 


‘Now, boys, there seems to be a 
chance of saving these poor tellows below 
How shall we go to work?’ 

“We have nothing but the hatchet, the 
sawis good for nothing, and there isn't 
anether ax on board the ship.’ 
“"What an unaccountable picce of stu ‘ 
pidity to have but a single ax on board a 
merchantman, and that now lies ten thous 
and feet below us.’ 
***There’s an auger or two 
“"That can't help us. You see, 
have a delicate piece of Dursitess be fore 
We must thin off the planking tor th 
space of several square feet, and then 
crushat in allat once.’ 

"We must be careful, sir, but 
it can be done.’ 

‘Can you doit?’ 1 asked of Mulloy, 
whe | remembered to have heard had 
served an apprenticeshipas a carpenter 

"Begging your pardon, sir, think pot 
haps | might.’ 

* “Pakethe hatchet then and goto work 

bie aceeptedthe instrument, and wa 

about to begin its use, when asudden tides 
thishe «lower me 

"Hold! LT ointerrupted, ‘L think Tecan 
muprove on the plan you return 
to the ship and bring off several pound 
tuper and some mratcby 
two blow outs’ in 


we 


us 


I think 


Cone of 


«wl pow r, thie 
‘Are you goiny 
quured Muiloy 
That's my plan, to be frank with you 
lilom'’t beleve we shall Ln lols ave 
them by means of the hatchet Not 
| 
I 


nowing the exact thickness of the plank 

don’t believe we could avoid letting the 
tir im soomer than we wish, and only suc 
cecdin drowning the four poor tk llows 
that have been given new hope of life 

“AL agreed with me, and of thre 
men atonce returned to the ship, for the 
articles | bad mentioned. 


“While he was absent, | gave the plon 
to Captain Turnclitte. It suited him ex 


actly, although, of course, the explosion 
would be likely to injure him and his com 
panions, but that risk was not to be taken 
into consideration at such a time. Ife 
told me to bore a hole with the auger 
until | had penetrated through the plank 


ing, then to pass a knife through the 
larger opening, and he wou do scoop a 
place for the powder, When this » 


done, he would place a heavy plank «i 
rectly beneath the auger holes and the 
hollow, which was to be dug out around 
this, the plank would then be braced 
wellas posstble under the circumstance 
the powder poured in and touched off 
This plan was adopted, Captain ‘Turn 
litle worked coolly and deliberately 
finally, had a broad hollow 
rround the auger-hole, and extending up 
ward within an inch or two of the Gutsitls 
I could see the pomt of bis kite as he 
sorked, caretully and skillfully, we main 
taining a pleasant conversation all they 
while) This allowed a portion of the ' 
ter ome per, but very little 
‘When he annoutice 


ane 


Se A) ol 


s] that ili 


pound ‘ | Y 





dy, T poured several 

’ } Openiny jr! weed a ftrse te 
ito set tire, and then drew oft 
rdsinour boatte 


\ dull boom burst 


we 
SS the expleoss 


the sat, and I 


with 
ipo 


saw a huge prece of timber tly twenty feet 
pward [he next moment a charre 
ind blackened man creptto view, tollows 
by anetner and another Pout ere the 
jteurth (who, as you might expect 
Caja Durnecliftte himself) could cos 
forth, the mnomense escape Of aur ' 
t hulk tod ppear and sink 
But tt Caplan wa a mietehl 
t! sre } val } Te ' 
‘ 1} cl conn thre r! 
trokes toward u ur 
t ! tu i r be I ha 
k a! eon r the le 
llow w rasped hand anncd dis ' 
Pr. ny ’ Ge-cl « che ther nel « 
‘? ! yt ' f « Pp ' 
ij frou chevt het } 
Atiow wi ch ! can | 
When we reached o lige, Cage 
Duacs the portion ot 
' ' if eft New | ' 
i f the buust) [neti Prat 
mit ip the Inchan ocean they 
r hk | Nile ‘ shiichi ¢capess 
th. er! x cof Cheeta meet t 
t yt | biapepetiecd te t ’ 
t ? ! 1 ntteoca t 
‘ twit mm) nN 
® ! ttom } t ; 
sttle ante th ‘ | 
, pee at , 
? t? 1 ! t at? 
‘ ! ‘tw , } 
* 
A 
’ , 


Clased. Let nothing induce you tu take it 
off, until | yive you the word.’ 

* “Ay, ay, sir.’ was the hearty res; 
“Take your own time, and don’t hurry on ! 
our account We are as comifortal 
could be « xpected under the crreurn 
stances Hut, see here” he tictctes 
called. in a louder voice 

‘*P am listening,’ I answered 

‘Let me beseech you to work r 
fully. dont pierce through the plank 
until you have thinned it: seo tl 
smash in two or three square feet f 
open another place, and it should , 
small for us to yet thre it “er 
certain. The hole must be bi, 
us to cr ep thr gl ’ hertt es a of 
escape oft } set ‘ ‘ 
three mit 

ie ! “we 

’ , 
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Humorous. 


MY UMEKELLA 
Ab! what ts that companton dumb, 
That sctemn, winter, spring or sem 


Mer, | eheuld always have” My um 
HRerelia’ 


Bet, ab’ tom oft when showers come, 

What te t. ae Yankees say, “at bum” 

That I have left behind’? My um 
Heretia’ 


W ieet Come ewe oft eo bom become 


Te friends whime honesty te num? 
(FP riendettp meets no return) My um 
Kerelia! 


Pencefetth, then, foul of fatr, by gum 

W hbethers of no they hotest the “drum,” 

Ill mever part from thee, my um 
Herella’ 


Henceforth, tow, Pll my latest crumt, 

My latest drop, my fortane’s sum, 

wive te my friend —but net my um 
Herella 





Harmiess explomon—A buret of elo 


mee 


The “bump of 


ratieay codiiatom 


‘ 


deatructiveness’’ A 


“nme men are sv Lough that you can't 
€@t them om the street 


(me kind of high living which 
Living tn « marret 


does 
at presduce the gout 


What's the use of pulling a watch in 


omk @hew it alremly hase a spring 


(wunter irritants 


People who ex- 
memtme Glee wherbe «nf Blin ! 


stock and tuy ntl 
tow 
A cook advertises for a situation, and 
“Ren «Ff 
Heowr tive’ 
Consequently 


The dead are never ill. 


all diseases may be classified as affections of 


aricte jection to dressing childrer 


the ifwer 
Why is the letter G like a genticman 
whe tee left an evening party?—Becnuse tt 
makes Cte. gine 
Young doctor: Which do 
eifer the beet paying epectalty’ 
(1d deter People who onty think they are 
oh & 
Blobte 
Indi attem of retoarkalbic courng: 
Sebtre He umptired «a game of 


you con- 


Hae Wigwag ever shown any 


tramestrall 
omer 

Muggine: What was the cause of 
W tg wag and bis wife petting divorced!’ 

Keagaine it farted when they bought tf 
ferent wpabes cof to yec ies 

(iverheard in a butcher's shop: What 
a lovely sheep « beart you sent me yesterday! 
Piease jet we have from the wmine 
antmai* 

An enthusiastic editor, speaking ol a 


sm merft 


another 


new priees donna, ways “Her votoe ts 
ae e edi ef velvet, and as tender as a patr- of 
wie rge ofe gr pre Calcot 


bil- 


**ewrehoow-hoo'’ roared Tommy, ‘*] 
y += alli my cake 

Yer sald J might have a trite, wail Billy, 
awed ( tem t my 
Four «sake 

“(ast irom sinks,”’ is the 


mules tran 


anunounce- 
ment om the sign «of a prluataatrers 
Weill, othe weld tt didnt? 
eho rend itover three or four 


We the tuquiry of 
a (ramet: yp mmr, 
times, and checked when he 


the potns 
“There's one thing,’’ 


theught he saw 


he said, jeer- 


tmaly oen bever get together and talk 
athret ome amatber the way women do 
N she anewerm!, “Il don tthink thoy do 


There te mething tnuteresting t say alrout 


tle 


Two sable philosophers took shelter 
wocter the same tree during «a heavy shower 
Rfter sertme Chom come af them « cntuplatned tliat 
be felt the rain. “Nebber mind,” replited the 
other, 


wet trem, @e 


lore s plenty Ob trees, when distun ts 
lige te andes 


An idier boasted to a farmer of his 
and temt tecstliy. laying tiuch stress ujpens hits 
having @escetedes? from an tlu-trious man 
wis lite’ several generations age. “So muct 
repited the farmer, “for 


seen, the 


the woree fee yeru, 
we tnvartabiy fod the older the 


peerter tiee <rerg 
Hastand. old style question: What! 
Stpptine fete the third volume te see If every 


ome te meatrhet* 


Wife se@w style of anewer Oh, they were 
ti urrte~t fe the fret volume l only wanted 
owe tf % was teally ber hustand whi 


p teunex! tet 


Mime 


nanee, Jims” 


lohoeon Wot ails yo'r counte- 


Jim Jac kun ia cmlien! Onter Mies Siew 
fake last evento an durin’ w ittthe lowe " 
be tam tient me wtf a Matir«an 

Miwe Jetsam le sly cus I dttdn't know 


¥« tea et engage 


A tourist went to Iceland to look for 


the |ava etreamne Hie tramped day after day 
ove tim 4 ce of the dried uy] ava 
thin wit st son z «a t “ 
™ 2 te . ‘Som f of ne 
‘* va cok 
‘ ; 
n ~ t 
° _ “ * 
the . 


| from the hut, and it 
| on underground passaqce 





fault if my bite t+ ase big as | 
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WHERE BATHS AKE KARE. 





If you live in as ovid and comfortable a 
country as Finland, tte highly protmbie 
that you would never take «bath. There 
fore you will spprectate this renarkabie 
story, which proves the great virtue and 
bravery of the Finns 

There are Finns neo 
every day; but, like the mostof the real 
| beroes of this world, they live and cdie in 
| obmeurtty, unhbonored and unsung. 
| There are, on the other band, no Finns 
who do not take at least one bath « mont. 
And thie isa pretty high average when 
you consider that for all France the aver 
age is one tanith a year for every French 
man, and in Germany the average is 
seven-tentbe of a teth ayear tor every 
German, and in F.ngiand the average in 
onehalfa baths yeartor every English 
man. These are thin and 
when compared with the Finnish average 
of twelve baths « year a person 

Kut it ie not ibe number of bathe that in 
Fintander’s method 


' 


doutt who bathe 


0 interesting a9 tire 
of taking those bath« 


‘ 


auch centres of civilization 


Of course, even in 
a* Keitole, the 
poopie have long comse! ty be quaint 

Hut take « village like 
is tucked away in an ote@cure corner col the 
banke of Ujena Trark, and you find the an 


Trastorg, which 


eentand benmoratle Finnie bathing cus 
tom in full fores. 

On the banks of the Lake atrout 
quarter ofa mile from the huddle of huts 
callen Trasberg you will see animall log 
house With no windows aud apparently 
with no door All 
thie queer hut rons a bench, the back of 
which is the wail of the butand the seat 
a single board supported by uprigtits 

There ie no chimney There isa tox 
like a sentry abeliter at @ jistle distance 
the box that 


lewis to the ii 


around the outeide of 


tm frertas 


terior of the cabin. 

On a certein day you 1. 
bDiazing near thi catrin, after 
going for several hours you wiil observe 


sega LUge hre 


it han been 


that the old woman who has been watch- 
ing the fire will reach into ii with «a huge 
palr of tongs and lift cut a bowider. The 


bowlder is redhot. 

She wili drag this ints 
through the underground 
will jay it finally in the centerof the 
earthen floor of the estin, 
60 On, Gragging feibet bowiders oul of 
the fire and piling them up io a mound in 
the center of the catin floor, When «ane 
has brought the jtaet te wider, «be bear a 
large mound, and the catin in Legiuning 
to warm up 

In® a corner of 


the tex and pe 


jraenmsage Sue 


ander ebe wil! 


the catin *tands« huye 


Darrel of water. Sie dips «a bucket into 
the barrel and throw the waler on the 
mound of rocks. Steams trurete Eres it. 
When she hae throsn on hall «dozen 


buckets, the calin t* choke! with steam 
The joyous bathers 
While the Olid weman bax 


begin to Mm’ TiVG 


fren) thimek ti 


| (he steam the villagers lave teem gelling 


remiy. In 
grand diseroting. 
And now frown 


every family there has Leen a 


the in 
¥ in the stmspie, Light fit 


every tut burst 
habitant«, «lat « 
ting and inn owent 
nature hae providet « 
weather i« cold, titer 
Finnish men, *omen and 
disturbed. 

They leap over the frosen ground, shout 


Kerineuts with which 
herecnildren. The 
; Kut the hardy 


‘bhudren are not 


log with laughter and going at ! m preven 
to keep their biced ieulating ine 
Finne ere far trom jiovely to look upon 


when swatie! in thelr winter garine: te of 
fur Ina state of mature they would newer 
stiract 
seeking mc dei- 

Kut they heertu 
and se happy that ene dom not aiid Uber 
mjUat txnties, their roils of fat, their comrse 
aud greasy ekine So they £0 tbrounding 
to the commen bethhuuse of the siilage, 
running races, tripping One fuclier, ): #4 
jing one another aside. Ail are iu ine 
WOT Ti@wl promnstrle tancm mnt. 


offers from painters of sculptors 


are mm: ifm mricl mes 


There is quite a scramtie at the door «f 
the sentry ti, a* #) many arrive at the 
Saine lime Hut graduaily they disappear 
until the whole village jqrpulation islying 
shelves that tine 
Phe moth 


or silting sheuten the 
the interior walle of thecatin. 
ere have Drought the tabies. Nol « sou 


is left in the village huts It i « deserted 


Villiage. 

There are iiveiy timem in the baib 
bouss®, a8 YOu nay imagine. lhe women 
are all On one side, the men on the other 


and formes cat sot De dimiy made 


© piace le eleau “ ‘ 
perature ie away war at 
Hour after bou ‘ ae » |} . 


poor averages | 


| lounge or sleep or gossip. 
til they are thoroughly broiled out and 
the room begins to get ebilly. 

Then they sit outside the house on the 
bench. They do not mind the freesing 
air. They lounge about as if it were sum- 
mer time, smoking, drinking, teeling 
clean and light hearted, 

‘They do not destroy this pleasure by in- 
dulging too often. Once a month is often 
enough. Thirty days of quietand then 


| one day of the full, round joy of pertect 


cleanliness is just about rigut for keeping 
the balance adjusted. 
6 


They stay un- 


| train), 45.9, 9.90. 10.9). 11. Owe ia, 12.45. (Abed 


A NOKLKE income pobly expended is no | 


common sight; itis far more @asy to so 
quires fortune like a koave than io ex 
pend it like a gentiemnn, ifwe exhaust 
our incomé in schemes of ambition, we 
shall purchase disappointment; if im law, 
vexation; if in luxury, disease. What we 
iend we shall most protably lose; what 
we spend rationally, we shall enjoy; whet 
we distribute to the deverving, we siall 
beth enjoy aud retain. 


SPAMS TABULES MECULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AnD 
BOWELS ANB PURIFY THE 61008 


iv aNns TAK Lbs are lweet Wevtied know 
iv Mi inne it ‘ j 
’ ‘ ‘ ! i y r ! ei 
web j f Liver 
? A 
j A ak ‘ 1 ial 
RAMILY € 8 iets i» 
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DOLLARD & CU., 


TOUPEE wie 


{223 ve —_, 

SMESTNUT 8T. ws LA 
> 

¥. Pnitladel phia, »> ¥ 
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Premier Artistes © yf 
' IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED Gt) KAUEK 
VENTILATING WIG ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
VERS, aut Manufacturers of Bwery lreecription of 
(ornamental Hair for Ladies and (entlemen 

instructions Ww enalie Ladiee and Gentlemen ik 
loe@sure thelr own heals WILh socuracy 


TOUPEES AND »CALFS FOR WiGt, [NCH ES, 
INC TOR. No.1 The round of the 

No.l. The rounmiof the trem! 

head So. 2. From forehead over 
No. 2. From foreheae the head to neck, No. 2. 

tyme kw ae far ae ei! No. % rom ear Ww ear 
No. 4. (wer forelea) at wer the up. 

far as required So. 4 From em Ww ea 
Nu 4. Over the crown round the furehead. 

of the heat. 


lhey have aiway* re@ly for sale 8 eplendid Stock of 
‘ients’ Wige Toupees, Ladies Wigs Hail Wigs. 
Firic5etton, raids, Curls, ete., beautifully manofac- 
tured, and as cheap as any extal lishment fu the Union 
Letters from aoy part of the wort will receive at- 
tention. 


Doltlard’s Herbsaalium LUxtract fer the 
Hair. 


Tots preparation fas been manclactered and wotd a 
Doliard » for the past Ofty years, and ite merit are 
such that, while tt has sever yet been wiveritee, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily tocreasing. ‘ 

Also DOLL AKIO KEGGEN ERATIVE CHRMAM tc 
~ umextincenjunction with the Herbantam when tie 
Hair ix pataraily dry aod ueerls an of) 

Mire. KAmondson (rorter writes to Mesars. ollard 
& (o., to send her a tttle of their Hertantam #xz- 
tract for the Hair Mrs. ¢rorter fae tried In vain to 
obtain ar yiming ejual tw it ae a creasing for the hair 
fi BRiidiate 


Wks. KDMOS DBOUN GUKTEK 
Oak Loige Thorpe 
Now. 2. *# Nor@ich, Norfoik, Mnugiana 
NAVY PAY CIF FicS, VP HILADELFHIA 
1 have used lwitard’s Hertentum Extract ! 
Vegetable Hair VWash."’ regularly fa" upwards of fv 
years will great aivantage My halt, from rapids 


thinutog, Was early restore], gud has been Kept oy ts 
in | wWoulel thickness and strength. It ta tne fees 
war) | haveever used, 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. #z. & 


TO Mes. Ki HARD DOLLARD, (2 Chestoatet.. Pris 

{ have freygentiy, darting @ uumler of yeare, uned 

the lh tiard’s Hervaniam Fxgtract nai i4 . 

Roow of any which eyaais it asa pleaeant refreshing 
and health?’ lemuser of the hair 

Very respectfully 
LEUNAKDO WY £Hx 
f2-Memtver of (commons, Sth iistrict 
“ropare) only aod for gale. wholesale tod retati avd 


Sppilet professtooally try 


DOLLARD 


22 CHENIN Y 


& CO. 


STREET. 


+ RNT SEMEN HAIK ©OTTING AND BN AVIM 
i ADIBR’ AND é ! “nan HAIn COTTING, 
soue bul l’ractlca! Male «a Vewale Artixteg £m 
ployer! 


--: LINCOLN PARK:-: 
Chicago 
ir Marine 






‘ 


(onceris lu-day 
~ and 7.15 p.m 


Vig vs 


~ 7. rt 
i iT } } 


PASSENGERS LANDED IS THE PaRk 


No Advan in Far 








a ~- 
— 


Readin Railroad, _ 


Anthracite Coal, Nu Bmote. 
‘ Net 
On and after May 17, 1s — 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal Pillate 


Hoffalo lay Express 
Varior and Dinkog (ar. 
Klack Ditanouwd xpress 
ie Ses (Varior Car) 
Bullato and Chicago Exp. i 
Sleeping Cars, ° { datiy, : . 4 7 lee 


Willitamsport Mx press, Week -day 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11-4) pas om ow 


lock Haven, Clearfield aad Hetlet: Tpten 
(Sleeper) dally, except Matarday, i) pm . 
FOR NEW YoRE 
ivave Kemwling Terminal, 4.16, 7m 6% 
1.8), 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.0, 6.10 72% - Sa. 
pm. z - night. Sundays ‘0, he ‘aw 
r (lining car) am, 1.9%, 2, i ‘(Ahatng 
cr) p ™, ie. nigh: om Om Ons 
ave Ath and Chestnut Sts., 2. , 
1.4, @ m, 12.57 (Dining ear), ty i tn ote 
(dinkng car), 13.45) m. Sunday 3.55, 10.22, a m. mie 
(dtutng car, <n. 12, 5.19, (dining car). Le -_ 
wave New York, foot of Libert et, | 
oo, tm tee 


} datiy Mam ; 
} ait = 


5.154.008, 10.00, 11.40 @ on, 1.9, 
hour traiu). 4.0 (two-t 
9.6, 10.00 pim, 12.15 night. | — ey ta ae 
1.) @ m, 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 6.00 
Varior cars on all day express Uraine £64 sieteeg 
vp all night trains to and from New York, _ 
You BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS Is 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6m 6 
410, 11.00 @ tm, 12.40, 2.60, 4.40, 5a, 6.14. 9M = 
sat cogs 6.24, 5.42,9.0a m, 1,10, 4D, tu ts 
ig ‘ 
=. % Hpi, does pot connect for Kasten os fen 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 


for Uhoeuixville and Pottastown— apr ‘ 
aim, 12.45, (Saturdays only 2.4), Cyt wr 
mi Accom., 4.2), 7.46. 11,06 a m, 1.44 1m £8 
‘mp m,. Sundays--Express, 4.0). 9.0% » a, Use 
pin Accomm 7.0, 11.8 @ m, 6.15 Pp &. 
for Keating #xpress, 8.45, 10.0 at, 11%, (ater 
tays only 2.39), 9.05, 6.3% 11,40 Dm, Accom. 4 de 
5 s ~ i084, 4.0 5.53 7.2) p m. sen Rx. 
' ae 905 am, Il.te pm. Accom, LBam 


“a 
fudgf 1 ye) ATO 


au Harrtshurg— Express, 4.5. tm s 
nu, (Saturdays ouly 2.40), 4.66, 6 3) p m. Acoma 
Ya im, 1.4, 7 » wm. Snoday- Express 4a 
tia Accuim., 6.15. , 





¥ Voltsvillo -Exprens, 8.33, 10.46 am, ¢ 
oly 2.4), 4.06, 6.4), 11.20 m. Ao. ae 
ain, 1.42 » m. sSanday—KEapres, 4.0, 9, ’. fe 
pm. Accom 6.3) p m. ‘ 
For Shamokin and Wiliiamsport— Express, 4m ts 
ain, 4.06 11.98) p m,. Sunday—Express 066 8 mw 
us. 0pm ——— for Shamokin —Exprem, wees 
days, 6.5) pm. coom,, 4.0) . Beuday 
ron bed 4.00 on cuptiohes _— 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.64 m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Strest Wharves. 
\ cok-days—Express, 9.00, a m, 2M (+4 ‘ 
only 400), 4.00, 5.00, p m. Accommodation, -@s 
im, 4.0), 6.30pm. Sundays—Kaxapress, 9.0), Wm 4 
m Acconmedation, 5.00 a m, 4.4 p m. 

leave atlantic City deput-- Week-days-- Express, 7.6, 
Jam, 39, 5. pin. Accommedativn, 60, 6% 
am, 4.32 pin. Sundays--Express, 4.0, 5.23, ta » 

Accommodation, 7.15 4m, 4.15 pm 
Parlor Cars op ail express trains, 
Hrigantine, Week-days, 5.0 am. 4.0 p m. 
Lakewoual, Week-days, 5.00 4m, 4.15 p mm. 


FOR CAVE MAY. 


Veck days, 9.15am, 4.15pm. fundays, 9. 62m. 
lwave Cape May, week-days, 7.5 4m, 20 pm 
bumdays, 4.40pm. 

Detailed Uline tables at ticket offices. \. EB. corner 
Brow! apd Chestnut st <4 Chestnat ren, oe 
Chestnut street, 6095. Third street, 61 Market aro 
a «at Stations, 

t'nion Transfer Conpane will call for and chect 
‘aegage from hoteis and residences. 

1. A SWEKEIGARD, (. G. HANCOCK, 

(several Supertutendent. General Passenger A 





GENIS W4&NTED to introduce ‘Karta Gtap- 
4 LED.*’ DR. TALMAGE’$ wonderful new bos. 
Nearly © massive pages, (iver #) pictares. 

tells all he saw while traveling ‘round the werkt. 
Address, ““PROPLE’S,** 241 Market st., I’hila., Ma. 


et 
\\ \ll/ Ms 


\ 


wow,” 
A spiel 





ORGAN 


PIANOS 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for # STATE AND FOW 


AND 


EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAI. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken » 
of the raw materials us . . 
( rowns 
Phe ¢ w the only Piar w! s is 
Wonderful Orchesiral Attachment and Prac 
tice Clavier, the greatest inventem ‘. 
eof which you can imuitat er . 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guar 
Clayvicord, Dulcimer, Spinet Harpeschord 
Music Kox, Autoharp, see Pipe, Ete. 
THE CROWN LS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
Sic000 co MORE THAN IT costs 
1 ne Semsveniy Catahomur, 
, sent free Ask for it 
GLO. P. BENT, Manufactures ‘ 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO. |. > 


Don't bay a Plano or Organ ante 5o% 
ind eazainine a “Crown” and get pros 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 


we tae 


lem 


Band -€PIAND & OR $ ORGAN 


Anyous knowing a tune, say ‘Way vr” 
the Swanee Kiver,’’ either ‘tn the oe 
ait is called, or able to hum, whistle ie 
can play 1t WITHOUT ANY SRENieES tl) ee u 
MUSIC. IMMEDIATELY correctiy and with 47” 

effect, ou the plano or organ, with the * 


ance of this GBIBE 
By giving ibe student the power w ya? 


\WMEBIATELY twelve tunes of different coar> a 
this number of pleces being sent with sae 
Giulde-after a very little practice # ns 
it wi Cm to pick out, suy = 
" sy be beard or know! 
» e sent auy adcre » , 
me pm ety f fisTY CLOTS - 
mn a 


rHE GUIDE MUSIC CV., 
726 Sansem St., Philadelphia, + 


Se ee ee ee 





